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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 



Probably no text-books in our schools represent, on the whole, 
more effort and enterprise on the part of both publisher and 
author than the school reading-books. This branch has con- 
stantly received the contributions of our most successful school- 
book makers — a fact which in itself abundantly attests the 
importance which attaches to the study in the public mind. 

That there yet remain possibilities for improvement in this 
direction cannot be doubted by those familiar with the progress 
recently made in the methods of teaching reading employed by 
our best educators. This progress has revealed and emphasized 
the need of improvements not hitherto attempted in the reading- 
books offered for school use, both in the plan of presentation and 
JQ the subject-matter presented. 

It is confidently believed that a careful examination of the 
plan and subject-matter of the Normal Course in Reading will 
at once reveal its raison d'etre, and that a practical use of these 
books in the school-room (which is, after all, the supreme test of 
excellence) will demonstrate their superiority to those hitherto 
published for the same work. 

A more definite and detailed exposition of the plan, scope, and 
subject-matter of each book in the series will be found in the 
" Suggestions to Teachers." 

The publishers confidently commend the Series to all progres- 
sive educators, and anticipate for it large favor at the hands of 
those who appreciate the best school-room work. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



PitiMARiLY, education seeks the formation of right habits,— 
physical, mental, and moral. 

The attainment of the highest possibilities of the individual 
should be the result of education. 

The mind is self-active, being conscious of its activity. Its 
nature is such that it can unfold only by its own activity. 

He who induces self -activity, systematized and to a purpose, is 
the true educator. 

It goes without saying that the kind oi knowledge gained is 
determined by the subjects presented, but it nmst be remembered 
also that the kind of activity excited depends on the subjects pre- 
sented, as well as on the method of presentation. 

The mind is stimulated to action by addressing the senses. There 
can be no true concept without a percept. 

The perceptive faculties must be stimulated to action in Third 
Reader lessons as well as in First Steps in Reading. 

Food-furnishing subjects must be presented. Food which the 
mind can assimilate and upon which it can and will grow must be 
selected. 

Nature studies, rightly taught, train the mental powers as few 
other studies can do. 

In the study of nature children find new beauty and wondrous 
fascination in roots, stems, and leaves, which have previously been 
to them roots, stems, and leaves and nothing more : the hitherto 
repulsive animal is sought, studied, and admi'ed; the grass and 
the worm which have been thoughtlessly trodden upon give inspi- 
ration to hicrher and more useful lives. 
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The child trained to use his eyes and ears finds 

" Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.** 

The child must himself study the specimens, or perform the 
experiments. To show this or to tell the other will not train the 
child. He should handle the specimens ; if necessary, tear them 
to pieces, observe their forms, and discover their parts and qualities. 

Comparison is one of the most educative of mental activities, 
llie child discovers likenesses and differences for himself. His 
knowledge increases as his power to observe these distinctions 
increases. 

Specimens or objects must be studied in groups, the parts of 
which give opportunity for comparing and concluding. 

Only by a comparison of things, or of concepts immediately de- 
rived from things, can the judgment be trained properly. 

Observation and judgment are cultivated simultaneously. Ob- 
flervation is not trained except by exercise of judgment. 

Only by comparison and conclusion is observation cultivated. 

The mere seeing of specimens is not enough. The specimens 
must be compared, likenesses and differences must be discovered. 
After this has been done the learner must decide, conclude, then 
he must verify. In this way only is cultivation secured. 

The object of this nature work is not to store the mind with 
facts, but to develop and to strengthen it. 

The child must early learn to help himself; he must be so 
trained that he will have confidence in his own ability to acquire 
knowledge. 

In teaching a child to read Third Reader text the first requi- 
site to success is to create in him an interest in the matter he 
is to read. 

The pupil must be prepared for the book text by work which 
will create a desire to know what the lesson in the book has in 
store for him. 



6 SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The child is prepared to read intelligently and to profit by what 
is read — 

(a) By properly studying the specimens or objects about which 
he is to read. 

(6) By performing experiments relating to the subject. 

(c) By hearing stories which the teacher or classmate may relate 
pertaining to the subject of the lesson. 

The reading work should result in true language-training. 

Few children talk easily and well, because they are not properly 
trained to associate ideas with words, or to fit words to ideas. 

After the child has gained an idea, the next thing for him to do 
is to find for it an appropriate expression. The teacher must help 
him to do this ; must give him the right word ; the correct idiom. 

The child's vocabulary is increased by the many new terms 
which are given him in connection with the facts studied. Not 
only are the new words found in the text learned, but many 
synonyms of these words that are within the child's comprehen- 
sion are also learned. This new vocabulary becomes familiar and 
flexible by the use he makes of it in telling what he sees. 

In the observation work the child must not only be trained to 
discover facts, but he must be trained to see the facts in their true 
relations. 

In examining things he must be trained to see the relation which 
one part bears to another part. In expressing his thoughts he 
must put the parts in proper relation. By this means he becomes 
acquainted with the idiom necessary for such expression. This is 
the very best type of language-training. 

Before the child can understand the thought expressed in the 
complex sentences used so freely in Tliird Reader text he must 
see the relation of parts of subjects about which he is to read. 

Nature studies furnish the best possible subjects for seeing such 
relations. 

In talking, the child must be trained to use the idiom and the 
complex sentences so necessary to correct English expression. 
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He should have much practice in reading sentences made by 
himself. The value of reading original complex sentences as an 
aid to correct expression can not be overestimated. 

By this training the child understands that he must get the 
thought before he can give it. 

Each poem should be made the basis of several talking lessons 
and original reading exercises, after which they may be memorized. 

In this grade the pupils should be trained to transform these 
poems ; i.e., express in good prose the exact thought of the poem — 
with nothing added, nothing omitted. 

The purpose of this book may be summarized as follows : — 

1. To train the child — 

(a) To observe with care and to think about what he sees. . 

(b) To express in good English the facts and relations dis- 
covered. 

(c) To read matter written and printed expressing these facts 
and relations. 

(d) To read the world about him as well as books. To see the 
beauties which are hidden there, thereby increasing his power for 
enjoyment, his love for the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

(e) To form the habit of looking for the thought expressed in 
every sentence he reads before he attempts to give it orally, thus 
leading him to feel that he reads for the purpose of getting thought 
or of giving thought. 

2. To develop in the child a love for reading. 

3. To train the hand to represent what the eye sees. 

In addition to the work for word-building suggested in preced- 
ing books, the diacritical marks should be taught preparatory to 
using the dictionary. 
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[ATURE, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, **Here is a story book 
Thy Father hath ^written for thee, 

''Come "wander ^ATlth me," she said, 

"Into regions yet untrod. 
And read ^what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of Grod." 

LoNOFBLLOW, Birthday Poem to Ayassiz* 



THIRD READER. 

ffOW TO READ WITH OPEN EYES. 

I. VAPOR. 
I. THE TEAKETTLE. 




Look, Jessie, the water in the kettle is 
boiling. 

How do you know it is, Ray ? 

Steam comes from the spout. This shows 
that the water is boiling. 
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Miss Stone, what makes the steam? 

The fire heats the water. When the 
water becomes hot it changes to steam. 

Will all the water in the kettle turn. to 
steam ? 

Yes, indeed, Jessie ! It will change in 
a very short time if the water is kept boil- 
ing. You see, steam comes from the kettle 
all the time. 

What does the steam look like ? 

Edna! I think it looks like clouds. 
See! it floats in the air just as clouds do. 

Look close to the mouth of the spout. 
Frank, do you see any steam there ? 

No, Miss Stone ; I see no steam close to 
the mouth of the spout. 

Let us put this plate in the cloud. Now, 
what do you see ? 

The plate is covered with drops of water. 
Some of the drops are large, and some are 
very small. 

Now, Frank, we will dry this plate and 
put it between the mouth of the spout and 
the cloud. What has happened? 
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The plate is covered with drops of water, 
just as it was when it was put into the 
cloud. From what did these drops of 
water come, Miss Stone ? 

These water-drops came from real steam. 
That is real steam between the mouth of 
the spout and the cloud. Keal steam is 
vapor. You cannot see vapor. This cloud 
which you see is fine water-dust. 

The plate was so cold that the water- 
dust changed to drops of water. The cold 
plate changed the vapor close to the spout 
to drops of water. 

Now you know that vapor comes from 
boiling water. As soon as it leaves the 
spout, the air cools it. 

The air cools the vapor just enough to 
change it to water-dust. 

Where does the water-dust go, Kay? 

It floats away in the air. 

Let us see what heat does to water- 
dust. Frank may hold this lighted lamp 
under the cloud. See! the cloud is go- 
ing away. Heat is changing it to vapor. 
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THIRD READER. 




Where is this vapor? Is it in the air? 

Yes; the air is full of vapor. Vapor 
makes the air moist. If there were no 
vapor in the air, we could not breathe. 



What comes from boiling water? 
What changes water to vapor? 
What changes vapor to water-dust? 
What changes water-dust to vapor? 
What makes the air moist? 



vapor 
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floats 


heats 


steam 


spout , 


water-dust 


changed 


clouds 
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boiling 


moist 


breathe 
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2. THE STEAM ENGINE. 




Oh, Miss Stone, see the white clouds 
floating in the air! Do those clouds 
come from the engine? 

Yes, Jessie ; every puff of the engine 
sends a cloud into the air. 

Watch the cloud. Where does it form? 

See, Eay, it forms just a little way 
from the top of the funnel. Look closely. 
Do you see that clear space between the 
cloud and the funnel? There must be 
something there, something that makes 
the cloud. 

I know what it is. It is steam. It is 
vapor. Vapor makes clouds. 
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That is right, Edna. If there were no 
vapor, there would be no clouds. 

The air cools the vapor as soon as it 
leaves the engine. The cool air turns 
vapor to water-dust. This water-dust 
floats away in the air and looks like a 
cloud. 

Watch the cloud. It floats in the air. 
It is gone. You do not see it now. 

Where is it? 

I will tell you. Water-dust scatters as 
it floats in the air. It becomes very 
light, and the air is warm enough to 
change it back to vapor. 

Now you know that — 

Heat changes water to vapor. 

Cold air changes vapor to water-dust. 

Warm air changes water-dust to vapor. 

Vapor makes the air moist. 

There is moisture in the air. 

The moisture in the air is vapor. 



What change does heat make in water? 
Into what does cold air change vapor? 
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What raakes water-dust? 

What is the moisture in the air? 

floating engine scatters puff 

moisture funnel space clear 

something enough changes closely 



3. THE SUNBEAMS. 

My little friends, would you like to 
know more about vapor? where the 
vapor comes from that makes the clouds? 
how it gets into the air? 

You have seen the clouds form from 
the steam which came from the kettle 
and the engine. You know that heat is 
necessary to make steam. 

You know that vapor is necessary to 
form clouds. 

By heating water we change it to 
steam, and then by chilling steam we 
change it into clouds. 

Is there any outdoor heat that makes 
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the vapor from which the clouds are 
formed ? 

Without heat there can be no vapor. 
Without vapor, no clouds. Can my little 
friends tell me where the heat comes 
from? 

From the sun, Miss Stone ! The sun- 
beams give us heat. 

I thought you could tell if you tried. 
You are right. When. the sunbeams fall 
upon the ground they heat it. Then the 
air near the ground is heated. 

This heated air spreads out; or, as we 
say, expands. When air expands it be- 
comes lighter and ri^es. 

You have felt the hot air as it rises 
from a stove, have you not, Edna? The 
hot air floats away, and cold air takes its 
place to get warm. 

Now when the sunbeams fall on the 
water they warm it. The warmed water 
spreads out — expands. ^ 

That is, the top part of the water be- 
comes very tine water-dust, and soon 
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changes to vapor. The warm air near 
the water mixes with the vapor and 
floats away. 

Then cold air takes its place. As soon 
as this cold air becomes warm and is 
mixed with vapor it floats away. 

In this way vapor is sent into the air 
from the water in the ponds, the brooks, 
the rivers, the lakes, and the seas. 

Indeed, from every wet surface the 
sunbeams send vapor into the air. Wet 
clothes hung on the line soon become 
dry. 

Put a piece of ice where the sunbeams 
can fall upon it. Now notice that the 
piece of ice becomes smaller and smaller,' 
even if it does not melt into water. 

The sunbeams have changed the ice to 
vapor though it can not be seen. 

This vapor of water floats away so 
quietly that we cannot tell when it goes. 

Now you know where the vapor comes 
from with which the air is filled and 
of which the clouds are formed. 
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What do the sunbeams do? 
From what does vapor come ? 
What is in the air ? 
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4. DEW. 




How fresh and green the grass looks! 
This morning the grass, loaves, and flowers 
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were covered with tiny drops of water 
which sparkled in the sun. 

The dew last night was like a little 
shower. It watered the thirsty plants, 
and made them fresh and sweet for us. 

In a short time the sparkling dew was 
gone. What, became of it ? Surely the 
plants did not drink all the dew. 



What is dew? From what does dew 
come?' Let us see if we can find out. 

Here is a pitcher the outside of which 
is dry. Watch closely as Ray fills the 
pitcher with ice-water. 

What do you see? 

The outside of the pitcher is covered 
with fine water-dust. Now the water- 
dust is forming into little drops which 
grow larger and larger. See how the 
water trickles down the side. 

Put your hand on the pitcher. How 
does the surface feel? 

It is cold. It is very cold. 
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What does this cold surface do to the 
air that surrounds it? 

It cools the air. The cold changes the 
vapor in the air to water-dust and then 
into water-drops.. 

Cold air changes vapor to water. 

Breathe on this glass, Jessie. What do 
you see? 

From what did the water-drops come? 

The cold glass changed the vapor in 
my warm breath to water. 

Sometimes you see drops of water form 
on the window-panes. Why does water 
form into drops there? Tell where you 
have seen water-dust form from vapor. 

From what does dew come? 

Does it come from the vapor in the 
air, Miss Stone? 

Certainly it does. Dew forms on the 
grass, leaves, and flowers just as drops 
of water form on the outside of the 
pitcher. 

During the day the sun warms the 
grass, leaves, and flowers. 
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The sun heats the whole surface of the 
ground. After the sun goes out of sight, 
the grass, leaves, and flowers lose some 
of the heat which the sun gives them. 

Soon the ground becomes so cold that 
it chills the air and changes the vapor 
into water. Sometimes the grass, leaves, 
and flowers cool very rapidly. Then they 
become very wet. 

In the morning we say there was a 
heavy dew last night. 

If the surface of the ground cools slowly 
then very little dew forms. Can you tell 
why? 

Sometimes there is not much vapor in 
the air. Will dew form then? 

If there is much vapor in the air, and 
the surface of the ground cools rapidly, 
there will be a heavy dew. 

If it is cold enough to freeze, dew 
becomes frost. 

Frost is as white as snow. On the 
grass, leaves, and flowers it looks like 
needles of ice. 
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What is dew ? Does dew fall ? 

Tell how dew forms on the grass, leaves, and 
flowers. 

Where will one see the more dew, on the 
grass or on the bare ground ? Why ? Will 
more dew form under a tree than near it? 

What is frost ? 

sparkled surrounds frost surely 

sparkling needles watered breath 

rapidly chills pitcher thirsty 

window-panes heavy trickles certainly 



WATEB JEWELS. 

"A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said, 

* A jewel, if you please ! ' 
But when they held their hands out- 
stretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away/' 

million diamonds twinkled maidens 
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JAOK FROST'S LITTLE SISTEB. 

'' This morning, as soon as the rest had 
gone down, 
I stood by the window to see 
The beautiful pictures which there in 
the night 
Jack Frost had been making for me. 

''There were mountains and windmills, 
bridges and boats; 
Some queer looking houses and trees ; 
A hammock that swung by itself in the 
air. 
And a giant cut off at the knees. 

''Then there was a steeple so crooked 
and high, 
I was thinking it surely wduld fall, 
When right down below it, I happened 
to spy 
The loveliest thing of them all. 

*' Would you think it? right there was a 
dear little girl; 
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I looked at her hard as I could; 
She stood there as dainty, and looked 
back at me, 
In a little white ulster and hood. 

*^ ^ Good morning/ I whispered, for all in 
a flash 
I knew it was Jack's sister Nell; 
Delighted to have her come visiting 
me, 
I reached up quite softly and kissed 
her. 

'^ There ! — can you believe it ? — the dar- 
ling was gone — 
Killed dead in that one little minute ; 
I never once dreamed that a kiss would 
do that, 
Nor could there be any harm in it. 

''But I am so sorry! for though I have 

looked 

Fifty times at that window since then. 

Half hoping to see her once more, yet 

I know 

She can never come back here again. 
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^' And may be it's foolish, but all through 
the day 
I have felt, and I knew that I should, 
Just as if I had killed her, that dear 
baby girl. 
In a little white ulster and hood." 








— Youth's Companion, 
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WATOHUfG THE OLOTJDS. 

We stood within the window 

And watched the clouds float by; 
We saw the pretty pictures 

They made against the sky. 
We tried our best to name them 

As, hastening one by one. 
They cast their grateful shadows 

Across the glaring sun. 
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We watched a little silvery cloud 

That came from out the west; 
It glided quickly 'cross the sky 

And never stopped to rest. 
Its little silvery lining shed 

A brightness on the way, 
And everybody smiled and said, 

Oh, what a pleasant day! 

Then did you watch the pretty cloud 

To see what shape it took? 
Oh, yes; it was a shepherdess. 

And in her hand a crook. 
We watched her stray across the sky. 

Her robe so silvery bright; 
Until a great black cloud arose 

And hid her from our sight. 

We watched the black cloud in the west, 
A fierce black bear it seemed, — 

And not one ray of silver light 
Upon his pathway gleamed. 

And very soon 'twas dark as night ; 
The wind began to blow. 
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And all the leaves upon the trees 
Were swaying to and fro. 

The lightning streaked the blackened sky, 

The thunder loudly roared, 
And then with all their might and main 

The rain-drops quickly poured. 

But soon the wind was lulled to rest. 

And streaks of light shot through the 
west; 
The patter stopped upon the pane. 

And then the sun came out again. 
The great black clouds rose in the sky 

Like giant mountains, grand and high; 
And all about was a silvery glow. 

As if their tops were crowned with 
snow. 

Then as the sun sent forth his light 
Away they drifted out of sight. 

The sun in all his splendor dressed, 
Sank slowly in the rosy west; 

The sunset clouds with golden light, 
Kose up to please our wandering sight. 
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We watched them sail into the blue, — 

We wonder where they drifted to. 
They sailed away far o'er the sea 

To bring cool showers to you and me. 
Oh, yes; the clouds hold all the rain 

That cools the air and wets the plain. 
And when the cold north winds do blow 

They bring us plenty hail and snow. 

The rain and snow soak through the 
ground, 

And little streams beneath are found. 
Below the earth they wind about 

Till soon a little stream flows out. 
Then down the hill the spring doth flow 

To reach a little brook below. 

— Adapted from American Teacher. 

hastening glaring cast roared fierce 

shepherdess patter crook poured pathway 

swaying drifted plain robe thunder 

splendor stopped main shot streaked 

grateful glided stray glow lulled 

shadows gleamed bear sank beneath 
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5. CLOUDS AND RAIN. 

What are you doing, little white cloud, 
Up in the heavens, sailing so proud? 

Look overhead. See the clouds floating 
in the air. Those white fleecy clouds 
curl like feathers. See; they sail high 
in the air. How light they are! 

There are some now in the sky that 
look like smoke. 

Watch them for a few minutes. How 
they change in shape! Indeed, I think 
they are as pretty as pictures. 

What makes the clouds? 

Vapor changed to fine water-dust makes 
the clouds. 

What makes vapor change to water- 
dust in the sky? 

If the air is chilled, vapor gathers 
into water-dust. Sometimes a cold wind 
makes the vapor in the air change to 
water-dust. How pleasant it is to know 
something about the clouds! 
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Now when you see the clouds floating 
in the air you know they come from the 
water on the earth. 

You know that the sunbeams sent the 
water into the sky in the form of vapor. 

The beautiful clouds show you that 
where they are the air is cold enough 
to change vapor to water-dust 




If there were no clouds, there would be 
no rain or snow. 

Sometimes while you are watching the 
clouds you see them growing blacker and 
blacker. 

By and by they come to the ground in 
a shower of rain. 
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Why is this? 

A cold wind, or a wind full of vapor, 
meets the clouds and passes through them. 
Then the water-dust forms into drops, just 
as it did on the plate, or just as it does 
on the grass at night. 

These water-drops are so heavy that 
they cannot float in the air. Down, down 
they come, sometimes in very large drops. 

Sometimes during a shower the drops 
of water pass through a very cold wind, 
so cold that the drops of water freeze. 
Then we say it hails. 

Hail-stones are frozen drops of water. 

Have you ever watched a hail-storm? 
Have you taken the hail-stones in your 
little hands ? What shape are the stones ? 



What are clouds? What changes vapor into 
water-dust in the sky? When does this water- 
dust come to the ground ? What is hail ? 

hail heavy freeze frozen- 

gathers overhead fleecy during 
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6. THE LITTLE CLOUD. 

A little cloud was floating about up in 
the blue sky one bright summer day. 
Everything else was glad and happy ex- 
cept the little cloud. 

''I am so little/' it said. '*What can 
I do? I am tossed about by every puff 
of wind; I cannot even choose my own 
path. If I were a bird I could sing a 
sweet song, and everybody would be glad 
to hear me. If I were a sunbeam I could 
steal into some dark room, and make it 
bright and beautiful. Oh, how I wish I 
were a flower ! — anything but a cloud 
too small to be of use.'' 

This happened on a very hot summer 
day. The grass was parched and dusty, 
the flowers hung their heads, and the 
brook was so dry that it could not sing 
its merry song. 

But very soon all the clouds in the 

"sky began to roll together, and soon the 

rain came tumbling down. The little 
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r : 1 

cloud was among them, and felt that it 

was helping to do a little good after all. 

It concluded that nothing was really too 

small to be of use. 

tossed concluded steal nothing 

path parched dusty really 



MIU-DROPS. 

** Plump little baby-clouds, 
Dimpled and soft, 
Eock in their air-cradles 
Swinging aloft. 

*' Great snowy mother-clouds, 
Broad bosoms white, 
Watch o'er the baby-clouds 
Slumbering light. 

** Tired little baby-clouds, 
Dreaming of fears. 
Turn in their air-cradles, 
Dropping soft tears. 
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*' Great brooding mother-clouds, 
Watching o'er all, 
Let their warm mother-tears 
Tenderly fall/' 



7. THE STORY THE CLOUD TOLD. 

Yes, we are very happy in Cloudland, 
and we are always glad to please the 
children by making beautiful pictures 
and hanging them up in the sky where 
all can see them. 

Tell you my story? Of course I will, 
if you wish to hear it. 

I am composed of water-dust formed 
from the vapor which has evaporated 
from different places on the earth. Some 
of this vapor came from the brooks, the 
rivers, and the oceans. Some of it came 
from the kettles of boiling water in your 
homes; some from the sponges which 
you use in school ; some from your breath ; 
and some from the leaves of plants, arid 
skins of animals. 
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All vapor is so light that it floats in 
the air just as soap-bubbles do. 

A chilly east' wind changed the vapor 
of which I am formed to water-dust. 

Here I am with my sister clouds trying 
to make pictures for you. 

composed brooks oceans east 

evaporated soap-bubbles sponges formed 



8. THE STORY OF A WATER-DROP. 

I am a little water-drop. Not long 
ago I was floating in a pail of water 
which was drawn from a well to fill a 
teakettle. 

The kettle was placed over a fire, 
where in a short time the water began 
to boil. I with many other drops was 
changed to steam which floated out from 
the nose of the kettle into the air. 

Until late in the evening I floated 
around, helping to make the air in the 
rooni moist. Out doors it was very cold 
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too. I did not know that I was so near 
the cold window until I touched it and 
was frozen fast. 

Still I think I was very useful there, 
because I helped to make a muff for 
Jack Frost's sister, who was on the same 
pane. There I remained until the warm 
sun shone upon me. 

Soon I felt myself melting and running 
on the pane, and here I am a drop of 
water right on the window-sill. 

Do you see me? Can you hear me 
talk? 

Soon I shall be vapor again. Then I 
hope some one will open the window and 
let me float away up to the clouds. 

There I shall stay until a cold wind 
sends me in a shower to help water the 
thirsty plants. 
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THE LITTLE LAZY OLOUD. 

A pretty little cloud away up in the 

sky, 
Said it* didn't care if the earth was dty: 
'Twas having such a nice time sailing 

all around, 
It wouldn't, no, it wouldn't tumble on 

the ground. 

So the pretty lilies hung their aching 

heads. 
And the golden pansies cuddled in their 

beds ; 
The cherries couldn't grow a bit, — you 

would have pitied them; 
They'd hardly strength to hold to the 

little slender stem. 

By and by the little cloud felt a dreadful 

shock. 
Just as does a boat when it hits upon a 

rock. 
Something ran all through it, burning 

like a liame. 
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And the little cloud began to cry as 
down it came. 

Then old Grandpa Thunder as he growled 

I away, 
Said, ''I thought I'd make you mind 'fore 

another day; 
Little clouds were meant to fall when 

the earth is dry; 
And not go sailing round away up in the 

sky.'' 

And old Grandma Lightning, flitting to 
and fro, 

Said, ''What were you made for, I would 
like to know. 

That you spend your precious time sail- 
ing all around. 

When you know you ought to be buried 
in the ground." 

Then lilies dear, and pansies, all began 

to bloom. 
And the cherries grew and grew till they 

took up all the room. 
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Then by and by the little cloud with all 
its duty done, 

Was caught up by a rainbow and al- 
lowed a little fun. 

aching flitting dreadful ought buried 

strength precious lightning cuddled liHes 

burning pansies allowed growled pitied 
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9. THE HAIL-STONE'S VISIT. 

''Tap! Tap! Tap! Why don't you let 
me come into your warm room ? '' said a 
little hail-stone as it struck the window- 
pane. I have been travelling and am 
very cold.'' 

''Where did you come from?" I asked. 

"From Cloudland, of course; that was 
my home. 

"I was part of a beautiful, fleecy cloud 
until a chilling wind blew upon it. He 
did not hurt the cloud much at first, for 
he only blew hard enough to change it 
into water-drops; then he said, 'Let us 
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run a race and see which can reach the 
earth first/ He got a little ahead of us 
at the start, and when we rain-drops 
caught up with him he blew a chilling 
breath which froze us into these ice-drops. 
'' Oh, I am so cold ! '' cried the poor 
little hail-stone as it melted away. 

struck travelling cloudland blew race 
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lO. SNOW. 

What happens if the freezing wind meets 
the clouds before the water-dust changes 
to drops of water? 

Oh, I think the water-dust becomes ice- 
dust, or flakes of snow ! 

Like the drops of water, the snow^-flakes 
are too heavy to stay in the sky, so they 
fall to the ground in a shower of snow. 

If during the snow shower the flakes 
pass through a warm wind, the flakes will 
melt somewhat and come down in the 
form of sleet. 
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Have you ever examined a snow-flake? 
.Tell what you see in a snow-flake. 

'*If you would come in summer, 
How charming it would seem 
To see you join the fairy dance 
Of fire-flies o'er the green! 

'' And when we all grew weary 
With summer's heat and glow, 
Then, oh, how sweet the roses red 
Would look in hoods of snow! 

*' So, little, little snow-flakes, 
Don't keep so long away; 
If you will come in summer-time. 
Till winter you can stay/' 

The water which the sunbeams send 
into the air comes back to the earth again. 
It comes in the form of dew, mist, rain, 
hail, snow, and sleet. 



What makes the moisture in the air? 
From what does the moisture come ? 
What do the sunbeams do? 
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BEAUTITTIL FLAKES OF SNOW. 

*' beautiful flakes of snow, 
Falling so softly around, 
I wonder what good you do. 
By covering all the ground I '' 




Dear children, '^ the little flakes said, 
**We have our work to do; 

By covering the roots and plants 
We keep them the winter through.'' 



Describe this picture. Tell the story of a rain- 
drop ; a hail-stone 5 a snow-flake ; a dew-drop. 
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11. THE SNOW-FLAKE'S STORY. 

Before I became a snow-flake I was a 
part of a cloud. One day as we clouds 
were chasing one another about in the sky, 
a freezing wind caught us and changed 
us into ice-dust which looks like tiny 
crystals. 

These crystals were much smaller than 
the crystals you hav^e seen in alum, salt or 
rock candy. 

After we were changed we fell to the 
earth as beautiful, feathery flakes of snow. 




Here are some of our pictures which we 
had taken soon after we reached the earth. 

We cannot stay long for soon the sun or 
a gentle rain will come and change us into 
water again. 

Many of us will evaporate and go back 
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to our home in the clouds. Others will 
take a longer journey by helping to make 
the rivers larger before visiting cloudland. 
Perhaps we may come to see you again 
this winter. We cannot tell you now 
whether we shall come as rain or snow. 

crystals alum salt reached chasing 

feathery perhaps rock evaporate candy 



SNOW-FLAKES. 

Whenever a snow-flake leaves the sky, 
It turns and turns to say '* Good by! 
Good by, dear cloud, so cool and gray!" 
Then lightly travels on its way. 

And when a snow-flake finds a tree, 

" Good day ! '^ it says, '' Good day to thee ! 

Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

I 111 rest and call my playmates here.'' 

i 

I But when a snow-flake, brave and meek, 

j Lights on a rosy maiden's cheek, 

i 
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It starts — *'How warm and soft the day! '' 
'Tis summer, and it melts away/' 
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THE SNOW. 



"Little white feathers filling the air, 
Little white feathers, how came you 

there? 
*We came from the cloud birds sailing 

so high, — 
They're shaking their white wings up 

in the sky.' 

'* Little white feathers, how swift you go ! 
Little white feathers, we love you so! 
* We're swift because we have work to 

do; 
Now hold up your faces, and we'll kiss 

you true.'" 
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FLY AWAY, LITTLE BIEDS. 

''Ply away, little birds, 
Tis your season to go; 
The winter is coming, 
With cold winds and snow. 

''The flowers have gone 
From the meadows around. 
To sleep in their seeds 
And their roots underground. 

''The leaves have turned brown, 
On the bushes and trees, 
And fall from the branches 
In every light breeze. 

"The moth lies asleep 
In the bed he has spun. 
And the bee stays at home 
With his honey-work done. 

*' So now, little birds. 
You must hasten away 
To the south, where the sunshine 
And blossoms will stay. 
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**But return in the spring, 
When the weather is fair, 
And sing your sweet songs 
In the warm pleasant air/' 

season breeze hasten return 

meadows branches sunshine blossoms 
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12. COASTING. 

From my window I can see a hill, 
where in winter time the little folks come 
every day to coast. 

Little girls and boys with their gay 
red, brown, blue, and green sleds have 
great sport when school is done, and all 
day long on Saturday. 

Of course there are many tumbles in 
the snow, which cause much laughter and 
shouting. Sometimes very funny things 
happen. 

school tumbles shouting coast 

Saturday laughter * sometimes happen 
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13. THE EGG-SHELL BOATS. 

The green boughs were arched above. 
The forest stream, after bounding over 
rough stones, flat stones, mossy stones, 
little stones, and big stones, and making 
a great noise about it, suddenly became 
smooth as glass in a pretty basin. It then 
dashed on in a greater hurry than before. 

Just there the luncheon was spread. 
Lily did not care about that at all. She 
was sorry she had begged to come to this 
grown-folks' picnic. She wished herself 
at home with her playthings. She fretted 
and began to make herself unhappy. 

Her mamma looked sad. She was sorry 
that she had let Lily come. 

''Why don't you eat something, Lily?'' 
she asked. 

'' I am not hungry, mamma. I have been 
eating ever since we came ; first, a peach, 
and then another one, and lots of cake." 

''What are you doing, Miss Louise?" 
she asked, turning to a young lady near 
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by. ''Why do you cut your hard-boiled 
egg like that?'' 

''I am going to make two little boats/' 
said Miss Louise. ''Then we will sail 
them, in that smooth stream below." 

Lily forgot to be tired and cross. 

"I cut it open lengthways, you see. I 




then take out the egg carefully without 
breaking the shell. Here are the boats." 
Miss Louise then took a work-bag from 
her pocket, and said, " With this needle I 
will fasten a long thread to the narrow end 
of each shell. Now we want a passenger ! 
This tiny flower with a leaf around it will 
do very well. Now for the fun. Come ! " 
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The two boats floated prettily over the 
glassy stream. They could be guided in 
any direction by the thread. 

Some funny, long-legged insects skim- 
ming over the water did not know what to 
make of it all. One tried to be a passen- 
ger and almost upset Lily's boat. 

Lily found the rest of the day all too 
short for this new play. When the wagons 
were ready to take them back she begged 
for a few minutes longer. 

''Let us have a wreck to end with.'' 

'* But I want to keep my boat to sail at 
home," said Lily. 

"Very well. Take it out and I will 
wreck my boat. Now ! With this big stick 
I make rough weather. See the waves! 
The little boat tips, fills, sinks." 

'' Good-by, little boat ! " 

Adapted from Our Littlb Ones. 
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. 14. IN PAPA'S BOOTS. 

It was winter. The snow was very deep 
where little Katie lived. The weather was 
very cold. 

Katie did not like the winter, for she 
wanted to run and play out doors. One 
day she asked her mamma to let her go 
out to play in the snow. 

** Why, Katie ! — you would freeze if you 
should go out to play in this cold, deep 
snow,'' said her mamma, shrugging her 
shoulders and looking out on the snow- 
covered ground. 

'' Papa goes out in the snow, and he 
doesn't freeze," said Katie. 

** But papa is larger than my little girl. 
Besides, he dresses warmer. You know 
what large rubber boots he wears when 
he goes out in the snow." 

Katie said no more ; but the. next day 
she found the big boots in the hall where 
her papa had left them. A large coat 
and fur cap were hanging there too. 
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Very soon Katie's mamma heard some 
one crying. She thought it sounded like 
the voice of her little girl. She began 
to search for her; but Katie was not to 
be found anywhere in the house. Then 
mamma went to the door. There stood 
Katie a few steps from the house, in the 
deep snow. 

She had on the big boots, the heavy 
coat, and the fur cap. The boots were 
so large and the coat was so heavy that 
she could neither go forwards nor back- 
wards. There she was stuck fast in the 
snow. 

'' I don't want to play in the deep snow 
any more," sobbed Katie, as her mamma 
took her into the house. 

Adapted from Cub Littlb Ones 



Describe the picture you would like to have 
made for this story. 

sounded search sobbed neither 

rubber hall voice stuck 

shrugging anywhere shoulders weather 
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II. PLANTS. 



I. NET-VEINED AND PARALLEL-VEINED 
LEAVES. 





Look through the leaf of a maple, an 
elm, the grape, the currant, or the morning- 
glory. Do you see how the veins meet or 
cross making a net-work? The meshes, 
both large and small, are of many shapes. 
What a beautiful net-work these veins 
make I 

This lily leaf has no veins crossing one 
another to form a net-work. 
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The lily leaf tears easily in one direction. 
The currant leaf and the grape leaf do not. 

The veins of the lily leaf run parallel. 
It is a parallel-veined leaf. 

Every leaf having parallel veins without 
net-work is a parallel-veined leaf. 

Every leaf having net-work is a net- 
veined leaf. 

We will draw net-veined leaves and par- 
allel-veined leaves. We must have leaves 
to look at when we draw. 
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2. THE FRAME- WORK OF LEAVES. 

The ribs and veins of a leaf are its frame- 
work. The frame-work makes a leaf strong. 

Let us examine the frame-work of an 
elm leaf. 

One large rib runs from the apex of the 
leaf-stalk to the apex of the blade. This 
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is the mid-rib. On each side of the mid- 
rib are many large ribs. These large ribs 
branch from the mid-rib just as the barbs 
of a feather branch from its shaft. Many- 
veins and veinlets branch from each rib 
just as many little barbs grow from ejach 




barb of a feather. Will you examine a 
feather ? 

Do you see how much the frame-work 
of the elm leaf looks like the frame-work 
of a feather? 

Is it not a feather-veined leaf then ? 

That is a good name for it and that is 
what it is called. 

The oak, the apple, the cherry, and the 
lilac leaves are feather-veined too. 
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We cannot easily forget that name. 

Here are a grape leaf and a geranium 
leaf. These do not look like feather-veined 
leaves. 

This grape leaf has two large ribs on 





each side of the mid-rib and the geranium 
leaf has three large ones on each side of 
the mid-rib. 

These large veins, do not branch from 
the mid-rib. They branch from the apex 
of the leaf-stalk. 

Tour fingers all branch from the palm 
of your hand. These large veins branching 
from the end of the leaf-stalk look much 
like the out-spread fingers of the hand or 
like the toes of a bird. 
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A boy's hand, a bird's foot, and the leaf 
of a tree are strange things to compare. 

Because these ribs or veins branch from 
the apex of the leaf-stalk just as the fin- 
gers branch from the palm of the hand we 
may call them palmately-veined leaves. 

The leaves of the currant, the grape, the 
geranium, the ivy, and the maple are pal- 
mately-veined leaves. 

All net-veined leaves are either palmate- 
ly-veined or feather-veined. 

Let us gather many leaves putting the 
feather-veined leaves in one group and 
the palmately-veined leaves in another 
group. 

They do not look much alike, do they ? 

Most feather-veined leaves are longer 
than they are broad, whereas most palmate- 
ly-veined leaves are broader than they are 
long. 
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3. LEAVES HAVING MORE THAN ONE BLADE; 
OR, COMPOUND LEAVES. 




How many leaves has this branch? 
Pick one of the leaves, George. Show the 
leaf-stalk. Is it like the petiole of the 
maple leaf? 

Which has the longer leaf-stalk 
the pear leaf or the rose leaf? 
This rose leaf has seven blades. 
One blade is at the apex of 
the leaf-stalk. Three pairs 
of blades are on the sides of 
the petiole. 

Here is one having five 
blades and there one having 
nine blades. Each blade looks like a lit- 
tle leaf, and is called a leaflet. The 
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leaflets and the leaf-stalk of 
a rose leaf are the leaf. 

How is each leaflet fast- 
ened to the leaf -stalk? 
Here is a locust leaf. 
What a large, strong peti- 
ole it has! How many 
leaflets has it and where 
are the leaflets fastened to 
the petiole? 

How many leaflets has a 
horse-chestnut leaf? 

The leaflets of a horse- 
i;hestnut leaf branch from 
^y:>j tlie apex of the leaf-stalk. 
^JiT! What is the shape of 
Pjyijp^^rj each leaflet? 
'/fjM=^y The clover leaf has a 
long, slender leaf-stalk with 
three pretty leaflets at its 
I apex. Describe one of the 
leaflets. 

The leaves of many plants have leaflets 
which branch from the apex of the leaf- 
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stalk. One of the leaflets of the leaf of 
many other plants is placed at the apex. 
The others are placed on 
the sides of the leaf -stalk. 




Here are many branches. 
Let us look carefully to 
find where the leaves are 
fastened to the stems. 

Each leaf united with its stem forms an 
angle. The angle formed by a leaf grow- 
ing from its stem is the axil of the leaf. 

Do you see a tiny bud in each axil ? In 
the axil of every leaf is a bud. 

Look at the leaflets, Maud. 

There are no buds, Clara, in the axils of 
the leaflets. Stems bear buds. Leaf-stalks 
do not bear buds. The leaf-stalks which 
look so much like stems cannot be stems. 

Watch the plants as they ^ned their 
leaves. Do they shed their branches ? 

Branches do not fall to the ground, but 
these large leaf-stalks do. 
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A leaf having one blade is a simple leaf. 

A leaf having more than one blade is a com- 
pound leaf. 

How can one tell a leaf-stalk from a branch ? 

How can one tell a simple leaf from a com- 
pound leaf? 

Describe the clover leaf; the horse-chestnut 
leaf; the locust leaf; the rose leaf. 

axil locust simple pairs 

shed describe compound fastened 

carefully horse-chestnut 



4. PINE NEEDLES. 

[For obBerration work.] 

The leaves of the pine tree are long and 
narrow. The pine leaves are called needles. 
The needles grow in sheaths. 

The needles of the Scotch pine grow by 
twos ; there are two needles in each sheath. 

The needles of this pine are twisted. 
One side of each needle is grooved. The 
other side is curved. The grooved sides 
face each other. 
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The needles of the white pine are longer 
and finer than the Scotch pine needles. 

There are five needles in each sheath 
of the white pine. Each needle has three 
sides. Two sides are curved; one side is 
flat. The flat sides face each other. 

The white pine needles are not twisted. 

The white pine needles grow in bunches 
on the ends of the twigs. The needles of 
the Scotch pine grow all along the twigs. 
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THE LITTLE PINE TEEE. 

Once a little Pine tree, 

In the forest ways, 
Sadly sighed and murmured. 

Thro' the' summer days- 
**I am clad in needles — 

Hateful things ! " — he cried: 
**A11 the trees about me 

Laugh in scornful pride. 
Broad their leaves and fair to see ; 
Worthless needles cover me.'' 
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5. BUDS. 



The trees have shed their leaves. How 
naked they look! The beautiful green 
foliage is gone. How strange! 

Let us carefully 
examine these leafless 
branches. Are they 
bare? 

I think not. On 
each twig there are 
many brown buds. 

There is a bud at 
the end of each, and, 
oh, so many on the 
sides of the twigs ! 

Last summer while 
the leaves were on the 
trees a bud began to grow 
in the axil of each leaf. 

Each branch has as many 
buds as it had leaves. I wonder 
if we could count them. Oh, no! there is 
something better for us to do. 
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Does this scar just below the bud show 
where the leaf grew ? 

Certainly it does. Every leaf leaves a 
scar on its stem. These buds will make 
new branches, leaves or flowers. We will 
watch for them next spring. 

Let us pull this large lilac bud to pieces. 
It is made up of scales which lap over one 
another like the shingles on the roof of a 
house or like the scales on a fish. These 
outside scales do not come off as easily as 
the inner ones. 

How much some of these inner 
scales look like leaves ! They are 
leaves. This bud is a leafy 
branch. 

The outside scales are hard, 
brown, and tough. 

Here is a horse-chestnut bud. 
It is much larger than the lilac 
bud. The hard brown scales 
seem very tough. But what is 
this on my hand? There appears to be a 
sticky gum on the scales which comes off. 
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Oh, I see now ; these scales are lined with 
something which makes them waterproof. 
The horse-chestnut bud has a good water- 
proof overcoat. 

Look at the leaves in the bud. They 
are wrapped in a cotton blanket. This 
soft downy blanket has kept the bud warm 
during the long cold winter. 

Let us examine the buds on this hickory 
twig. The baby branch is 
well protected by many 
scales. The outside scales 
are thick, tough, and brown. 
How soft and velvety the 
inner scales are ! Are the 
scales lined with gum? 

Are the leaves wrapped 
in cotton? 

We will examine many buds and find 
out their secrets. 




The scales of some buds are thickly 
coated with gum that is like varnish. 
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Some bud scales are hairy, others are 
downy. 

Some leaves in the bud are wrapped in 
cotton or wool, others are not. 

Buds which are so well protected with 
waterproof overcoats and warm blankets 
are winter buds. Summer buds do not 
need to be clothed so warmly. 

We will watch these buds as they grow. 
Some of them are leaf buds, others are 
flower buds. 

Can you tell a leaf bud from a flower 
bud? 

We think we can. A leaf bud is longer 
and more pointed than a flower bud. 



Where on the stem do buds form? 

How can one tell a leaf bud from a flower bud ? 

Draw a twig having four or five buds on it. 
You must find the twig first, then you must try 
to make the picture look just like it. 

naked foliage secrets varnish 

pieces wrapped sticky protected 

blanket waterproof clothed coated 
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6. WATCHING THE BUDS OPEN. 




'' Have you ever watched the buds 
open?'' said Susie Plum to her Aunt 
Jennie, one day in May. 

** We have been watching the buds in 
school for a part of our work this term. 
Last March Miss Gray asked the boys and 
girls to bring branches of different plants 
to her. 

'' We gathered lilac branches, horse-chest- 
nut branches, pussy-willow branches, and 
many others. 

'' These Miss Gray put into large pitchers 
and vases filled with water. 
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'' She set the vases and pitchers on the 
window-sills where the buds could have 
plenty of light. 

*'Miss Gray said that we must watch 
these buds as well as the buds on the 
trees and bushes and tell her what we 
saw. 

''What good times we had watching 
those buds as they opened! 

'' In a few days the lilac buds began to 
open and out came the fresh green leaves. 
But how surprised we were one morning to 
find in one of the open lilac buds a tiny 
flower stalk. 

'' Do you know, Aunt Jennie, that some 
plants have the flower bud inside the leaf 
bud? 

'^ We didn't until we saw the leaf buds 
open. Now we know that out of a lilac 
bud may grow flowers and leaves. The 
leaves first spread out and then from the 
centre comes a flower stalk from which 
grows a cluster of flowers. 

**The horse-chestnut tree has a flower 
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and leaves in the same bud. So has the 
grape-vine. 

** The flower buds of most plants are not 
in the leaf buds. The flower buds grow in 
the axils of the leaves. 

**As the buds opened we counted the 
leaves. We noticed that the stem grew 
longer as the leaves grew larger. 

*'Miss Gray said, 'During the summer 
these stems may grow to be branches four 
or five feet long. All the leaves which 
they will bear are packed away in these 
tiny buds.' Who would think so much 
could be found in one. bud? 

''The flower buds of some trees open 
before the leaf buds. Have you ever 
noticed the pretty maple blossoms during 
the months of March and April ? 

" The flower buds of the peach tree open 
before the leaf buds open. The bare 
branches covered with pink and white 
flowers make the tree look very pretty.'' 

"I hope, dear Susie," said Aunt Jennie, 
"that every little boy and girl who goes 
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to school will watch the buds open in the 
spring-time of the year. 

" This is the best way to find out their 
secrets." 

When do buds begin to form? 

When do they open? 

Where on the stem do you look for buds? 

Compare a side (axillary) bud and an end (ter- 
minal) bud. 

How many kinds of buds do you know? 

How can one tell a flower bud from a leaf bud ? 

What have you learned about the lilac bud? 
the horse-chestnut ? the grape ? the peach and the 
maple ? 

Susie vases * plenty surprised 

packed contain noticed pussy-willow 
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7. THE PARTS OF A FLOWER. 

I am the Sweet-brier, and I grow 
By the way-side hedge where the chil- 
dren go. 
I keep quite still, till some gentle child 
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Parts the leaves with her fingers mild ; 
Then I send my breath of fragrance out, 
And smile as I hear the joyous shout, 
'The roses have come! the roses are 

here ! 
I will carry this home to my mother 

dear.' " 



'' Good morning, little flower. What is 
your name and where 
is your home ? " 

*'My name is Sweet- 
brier and my home 
is by the way-side 
hedge." 

'' Dear Sweet-brier, 
what do you do in 
the way-side hedge?'' 

'*I make the air fragrant for you. I 
furnish the bees with sweet juices with 
which to make honey." 

''Let me look at you, dear Sweet-brier. 
Tou have two beautiful cups, one of which 
is green." 
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** My outer cup is named calyx, which 
means cup. Do you like its name ? 

'^ The inner cup is 
my crown. Its name 
is corolla. Corolla 
means crown. Is it 
not a beautiful pink?" 
** Oh, now I see, dear 
Sweet-brier. The calyx 
with its five long points is a beautiful 
collar for you. Your crown of pink petals 
makes you so pretty that we like to have 
you deck the way-side hedge and the mead- 
ows. We will come to see you often.'' 




** There is beauty in the forest 

When the trees are green and fair; 
There is beauty in the meadow, 
Where wild-flowers scent the air." 
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8. THE COROLLA AND THE CALYX. 

What a beautiful fun- 
nel-shaped corolla the 
morning-glory has! 

Its five petals are 
united. The ribs or veins 
which extend from the 
base of the corolla to its 
margin make it strong. 

Its five sepals are 
united too. 

The corolla of the morning-glory is 
purple, pink or white, whereas the calyx 
is always green. 

The corolla of tiie phlox has five united 
petals, which form a long, 
slender tube, having a flat, 
spreading border. 

Has it not a beautiful 
five-toothed calyx? 

The flowers of the phlox 
grow in clusters. 
The flower of the honeysuckle has a 
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corolla shaped like a tube. Its margin 

shows that it is 
made of five united 
petals. It is red, 
shaded with orange 
or yellow. 

The sepals unite 
into a very small 
cup which is always 
green. 

The honey-suckle round the porch 
Has woven its wavy bowers. 

The corolla of this single scarlet gera- 
nium has five petals which 
are not united. Each petal 
is broad at the apex and 
tapers toward the base. 

Its five sepals are separate. 

Look at the calyx and the 
corolla of the sweet-brier or 
the wild rose. 

Compare the flowers of the sweet-brier 
and phlox. 
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The petals of the corolla are sometimes 
united. 

The sepals of the calyx are sometimes 
united. 

What is the name of a corolla having 
the petals united ? What is the name of 
a corolla having many petals? 



Find the calyx and the corolla of each of six 
different flowers. Describe the calyx and the 
corolla of each. 

Draw the calyx and corolla of each. 

phlox five-toothed scarlet tube 

border honey-suckle neither funnel 
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9. THE STAMENS AND THE PISTIL. 

Take a flower in your hand and pick 
off the calyx and the corolla. Do this 
very carefully. What do you see now? 

There are many slender stalks left. 
Are these slender thread-like stalks sta- 
mens ? 
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Yes; these are the stamens. The apex 
of each stamen is a yellow head or pod. 
The pod is a yellow dust called pollen. 
See! the pollen falls when 
the flower is shaken. 

The bee uses the pollen of 
the flower for bee-bread. 

Now carefully remove the 
stamens. What is left? 

Nothing but a ball ' having 
one or more slender stalks. 
This ball is the seed-vessel. The slen- 
der stalk and the seed-vessel are the 

pistil. 

Let us find the stamens and the pistil 

of many flowers. 




On the desk are many flower buds, 
some of which are almost open. 

The corolla and the calyx cover and 
protect the stamens and the pistils of 
each flower. 

The stamens and the pistil are the 
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necessary and the useful parts of the 
flower. This is the reason they are so 
well protected. 



Of what use are the calyx and the corolla? 
Take a flower and show each part. 
Name each part and tell where it is found in 
the flower. 

Select a flower and draw its parts. 



stamens 
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lO. SWEET-PEAS. 

''Mabel, where did you get that bou- 
quet of sweet-peas?" 

''Mamma gave this bouquet to me. The 
flowers grew in the garden. Would you 
like one of the blossoms ? You may have 
this pink and white one." 

"Thank you, Mabel. Oh, how fragrant 
it is!" 
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''Yes, it is very fragrant; but if you 
wish to know the sweet-pea you must 
look at it very carefully and take it to 
pieces." 

*' Shall I tell you what mamma told 
me yesterday about this beau- 
tiful blossom?" 

The pea has a ca- 
lyx, a corolla, several 
stamens, and a pistil, 
But these parts are 
not like those of the morning 
glory, the honey-suckle, the gera- 
nium, the peach, and the rose. 

Look at this corolla. Here are five 
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petals, but how unlike they are! This 
one, which is much larger than the others, 
is called the banner. Is it not a beautiful 
banner ? 

In front of and on each side of the 
banner is a smaller petal. These petals 
are wings which protect the two- united 
petals. 

These united petals look like the keel 
of a boat. This part of the corolla is 
named the keel because it looks like the 
keel of a boat. 

The corolla of the pea has a banner, 
two wings, and a keel. 

The calyx has five pointed sepals. 

How many stamens has this 
flower? Oh, so many — ten in all. 
It has ten stamens and one pistil 
shut up in the keel. 

These stamens are not like the 
stamens of the rose, the violet, or the 

lily. 

Nine of them are united, making a 
long tube which is split on one side. 
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The pistil is in this tube. Do you see 
how well the stamens and the pistil are 
protected ? 

I am glad that I can see so much to 
talk about in this beautiful sweet-pea. 

The sweet-pea has many cousins. Some 
of them are the garden pea, the bean, and 
the locust. Let us see how many we can 
find. Shall we draw the flower? 



Write all you can about the garden pea, the 
flower of the bean, and the flower of the locust. 

sweet-pea keel banner bouquet 

split bean several yesterday 



11. THE FLOWER MISSION. 

Two twin sisters whose names were 
Violet and May lived in a large city. 

By the middle of June every year they 
went into the country to see their Auni 
Mabel. Aunt Mabel lived on a large farm 
about ten miles from the city. Here the 
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little, girls stayed all summer, growing 
strong and brown in the country air. 

They were little flower lovers, and 
picked so many that^ Aunt Mabel never 
knew what to do with them. 

One year when they went to the farm 
they had a plan for doing good. 

Their teacher had told them of the 
Flower Mission, and how much pleasure 
the flowers gave the little children and 
the grown-up people in the hospitals. 

Their mamma said that if they would 
send her a basketful of flowers twice a 
week, while they were in the country, she 
would take them to the children's hos- 
pital. 

The first basket they sent was full of 
daisies. They were picked early in the 
morning, put into a moss-lined basket, 
sprinkled, and covered with waxed paper. 

By noon every child in the hospital 
had a bunch of fresh daisies. 

Their mamma told them how happy 
the daisies had made a little lame girl 
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who had never seen a daisy before. The 
girFs name was Fanny. 

The next basket that went to the city 
was full of roses. Aunt Mabel took this 
basket. She felt so sorry for lame Fanny 
when she saw her that she asked the 
little girl to go home with her. 

The daisies and the country air proved 
to be good doctors, for little Fanny grew 
better very fast. She liked daisies better 




than any other kind of flower. Do you 
know why? 

One day Violet and May sent so many 
daisies to the hospital that all the chil- 
dren could make daisy chains. The chil- 
dren made some of the daisies into faces. 
Queer-looking faces they were too. Some 
were thin, others were fat. Some looked 
like old women, some like young ladies, 
and others like girls or babies. 
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We have had some of their pictures 
taken for you. How do you like them? 

Twice a week all summer the basket 
was sent. Sometimes it was full of fruit. 

Vijolet and May took the last basketful 
and saw the children in the hospital. 
Don't you think they had a good plan 
for doing good? 

— Adapted from Cub Little Ones. 

twin babies plan pleasure hospitals 
mission ladies twice daisies sprinkled 
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12. THE DAISY. 

** Fm a pretty little thing, 
Always coming with the spring; 
In the meadows green I'm found, 
And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat. 

'' My stalk is green, and very tall. 
At night I am a yellow ball; 
But in the morning when I wake, 
A lovely little cup I make.'' 
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Have you ever studied the little daisies 
whose white flowers 
deck the meadows and 
the roadsides ? Take 
one in your hand and 
look at it carefully. 

How many petals, se- 
pals, stamens, and pis- 
tils are there? 

Count them, Frances- 
Are all those white 
leaves petals, Mattie? 

I think not. I will 
pull off one of the white 
leaves and examine it. 
It has a pistil in it So has each one. 
Each one of these white leaves must be 
a flower. 






You are right. Do you see that this 
corolla has petals which are united? The 
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lower part of the corolla is a tube, whereas 
the upper part looks like a leaf. 

Then this soft yellow, cushion which 
looks like stamens is something else. I 
will pull out one of the yellow tubes, 
and look at it through this glass. 

Oh, isn't it beautiful? It looks like a 
little flower. It is a little flower, 
having a tube-shaped corolla, five 
stamens, and a pistil. 

The daisy has a soft cushion of 
pretty yellow flowers. How many flowers 
there are in one little daisy! Each little 
flower is a floret. Floret means little 
flower. 

The outer cup does not look like the 
calyx of the geranium or the violet. The 
outer cup is composed of many leaf-like 
scales, which are wrapped around the 
bunch^ of florets, just as leaves are some- 
times put around a bouquet. 

Do you know why this flower is called 
daisy ? 

Many years ago it was called day's 
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eye, because it awoke so early in the 
morning. It is as wide awake as it ever 
was, and its eye is just as bright. It is 
day's eye now, but we call it daisy. 

Isn't the daisy a wonderful flower? 
Don't you feel better acquainted with it 
to-day than you did yesterday? 



Where does the daisy grow? 

What time of the year does the daisy blossom ? 
Why is it called daisy? 

What is the daisy's white and yellow hat? 

Compare one of the ray florets with one of the 
disk florets. 

Study the sunflower, the aster, and the dandelion. 
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DAISIES AND STABS. 


disk floret 



'The stars are tiny daisies high, 
Opening and shutting in the sky; 
While daisies are the stars below. 
Twinkling and sparkling as they grow. 
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**The star-buds blossom in the night, 
And love the moon's calm, tender light ; 
But daisies bloom out in the day, 
And watch the strong sun on his way.'' 



THE DAISY. 

•'Wake up, little daisy, the summer is 

nigh. 
The dear little robin is up in the sky. 
The snowdrop and crocus were never 

so slow; 
Then wake, little daisy, and hasten to 

grow. 

**I tease pleasant sunshine to rest on 

your head, 
The dew and the raindrops to moisten 

your bed; 
And then every morning I just take a 

peep, 
To see your wee face, but you're still 

fast asleep. 
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*'Now hark, little daisy! I'll tell you 

what's said,— 
The lark thinks you're lazy, and love 

your warm bed; 
But I'll not believe it, for now I can 

see 
Your bright little eye winking softly 

at me." 



THE DANDELIOir. 

'Bright little dandelion, 

Downy yellow face. 
Peeping up among the grass 

With such gentle grace; 
Minding not the April wind. 

Blowing rude and cold; 
Brave little dandelion, 

With a heart of goldl 

•Meek little dandelion, 
Changing into curls, 

At the magic touch of these 
Merry boys and girls I 
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When they pinch thy dainty throat, 
Strip thy dress of green, 

On thy soft and gentle face 
Not a cloud is seen. 

**Poor little dandelion, 

Now all gone to seed. 
Scattered roughly by the winds, 

Like a common weed! 
Thou hast lived thy little life. 

Smiling every day ; 
Who could do a better thing 

In a better way?'' 

13. THE SPRUCE TREE. 

A FAIRY TALE. 

Once there grew a beautiful maple 
tree in the centre of a large park. All 
summer it had stood there covered with 
green leaves. Many people had stopped 
to rest in its shade. 

But when fall came, a change took 
place. The leaves began to turn red and 
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yellow. Then the people said, '' How 
beautiful the maple is! In all the park 
there is not a tree whose leaves are so 
pretty and bright I " The maple was so 
pleased to hear herself praised that she 
began to move her leaves and toss her 
head in a very proud, vain way. 

She spread out her branches so far 
that a little spruce close by was almost 
hidden from sight. But the maple said, 
'*It does not matter if I do hide the 
spruce, for no one cares to look at him, 
he is such a plain little tree. His leaves 
do not turn red and yellow like mine ! " 

The spruce heard the unkind words of the 
maple, but did not say anything. He only 
rustled his stiff little leaves and sighed. 

The good fairy of the park passed by 
just then, and said, ''Why do you sigh, 
little spruce? Do you feel- unhappy? '' 
The spruce said, ''I only sighed because 
the maple is so much more beautiful 
than I. He seems to please every one.'' 

The good fairy felt sorry for the poor 
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little spruce. He looked so plain and 
small by the bright maple. She touched 
him with her wand, and said, — 

"Tree, tree, be cheerful for me, 
And you forever green shall be." 

The little spruce smiled and rustled 
his leaves. 

In a few days the bright maple leaves 
turned brown. They fell to the earth, 
leaving the branches bare. The beauty 
of the maple was gone. 

Then the snow came. In all the park 
there was but one bright, cheerful spot. 
There the little spruce stood, his leaves 
as green as when they first came out. 
All through the winter he cheered the 
people who passed. So they said, ^'Let 
us call the spruce an evergreen ! '' And 
so the spruce keeps green all the year 

rOUnU. — Adapted from Our Little Onbs. 
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14. THE RAINBOW FAIRIES. 

Once there were three little fairies 
playing under a large oak tree. It was 
night; you know fairies do not like peo- 
ple to see them, so they play at night. 
The sky was clear, and the moon was 
shining bright. 

Now these fairies were flower fairies, 
and the dress of each fairy was of the 
same color as the flower for which it was 
named. The first fairy was Buttercup^ 
and, of course, wore a yellow dress. The 
second was Forget-me-not, and wore a blue 
dress. The third was Geranium, and wore 
a red dress. 

Not far away from the oak tree were 
three other fairies, who had on old and 
faded dresses. They were looking at the 
little fairies in red, yellow, and blue, who 
were under the oak tree. 

''Let us not go too near,'' said a little 
blue-eyed one ; '* I want to see them finish 
that game. It is nearly over.'' 
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The three fairies with bright dresses 
had seen how much the others seemed to 
enjoy their games, and -now said to them, 
'* Come and play with us." 

'' Our dresses are not nice enough," 
one said. ''They are so old and faded. 
We had some hard work to do to-day, 
and wore our old clothes. We are on 
our way home." 

'' We know who you are ; we are pleased 
with you if your clothes are old. We 
shall be glad to have you play with us 
just as you are," said the fairies with 
bright dresses. ''But to make you more 
happy we will try to have you dressed 
as well as we are." 

Then Buttercup told them to bring lily 
cups with dew in them. This was not 
hard to do, for all the flowers held up 
their heads to catch the dew. Every one 
knows that if it were not for the dew 
the flowers would die. 

Little Buttercup dipped the skirt of 
her tiny dress into a cup of dew, until 
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the dew was dyed yellow. Then she 
said, '^ Forget-me-not, will you do the 
same with your blue dress-skirt, to see 
what the dew will look like ? '^ Little 
Forget-me-not was very happy to put her 
blue dress into a cup of dew. Then 
Buttercup mixed the blue and the yellow. 
Behold, their color was changed! 

'' Now, jump in, little fairy," said But- 
tercup. When the fairy came out she 
had a beautiful green dress. So the first 
little fairy was ready. 

They wanted a bright dress for the 
second little fairy. This could not be 
made by mixing a color with green. So 
the second fairy brought two lily bells 
of fresh dew. 

**It is my turn now," said the Gera- 
nium fairy. So she dipped her dress 
into one cup, and Forget-me-not dipped 
hers into the other. Then they mixed 
the red and the blue, which made a rich 
purple for the second fairy. 

The third fairy must have a bright. 
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pretty dress too. So they took a cup of 
fresh dew. Buttercup said, ** Geranium, 
please put your dress into this fresh dew 
with mine. We will make a pretty dress 
for the third little fairy.'' 

Buttercup and Geranium dipped their 
dresses in the dew. The yellow and the 
red were mixed for the third little fairy, 
who came out of it with a beautiful 
dress the color of an orange. 

Then all laughed, clapped their hands, 
and danced around the trees. They en- 
joyed the game all the more because they 
had been kind to their sister fairies. 

After many merry games the moon and 
stars were covered, one by one, by a 
dark cloud which came creeping across 
the sky. The little fairies went under 
the bushes. 

But in the morning, after the rain was 
over, the sun shone bright. The little 
fairies then came from under the bushes 
and took hold of one another's hands. 
They flew to the sky, where they formed 
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a beautiful rainbow. Ever after that they 
were known as the rainbow fairies. 

• — Adapted from The Kindergarten 
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15. THE ROSE AND THE SYRINGA. 





The rose and the syringa are two beau- 
tiful shrubs, from which we obtain many- 
pretty flowers during the months of May 
and June. 

The rose bush is much smaller than 
the syringa. 

Each plant has fibrous roots. The stem 
of each is woody, erect, and round. The 
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stem of the rose is covered with prickles, 
that of the syringa is smooth. 

The leaves of these plants are net- 
veined. The leaf of the rose consists of 
from five to nine leaflets, which are nearly 
ovate in shape. Each leaflet has an acute 
apex, rounded base, and toothed margin. 

The blade of the syringa leaf is nearly 
ovate in shape, having an acute apex and 
slightly toothed margin. 

The flowers of these shrubs are frar 
grant and showy. The flower of the rose 
is larger than that of the syringa. The 
corolla of the rose has five or more petals, 
that of the syringa from four to five ; 
the calyx has five sepals, whereas that 
of the syringa may have four or five. 

The fruit of each is a pod. 

A very pretty ornament for a table or 
a bracket is a bouquet made of roses 
and syringas. 

shrubs obtain erect prickles 

consists ovate bracket slightly 
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16. CLOVES. 

'* Bertha, did you ever see a clove-ball?" 
said Mrs. Snow to her little girl one day. 
** Would you like to watch me make one?" 

**I never heard of a clove-ball," replied 
Bertha. ''Let me help you make it." 

Mrs. Snow, selecting a large red apple 
from the fruit-dish, began putting cloves 
into it as pins are put into a cushion. 

*' These," said Mrs. Snow, holding up 
a handful of cloves, '* are dried flower- 
buds, the buds of the clove tree, that 
have been dried in wood smoke and in 
the sun. The clove tree grows only in 
warm countries." 

**But what are you going to do with 
this clove-ball ? " asked Bertha. 

^' Put it away for a few days, and then 
you will see why I made it," replied Mrs. 
Snow. 

Bertha selecting cushion countries 

handful putting replied fruit-dish 
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III. ANIMALS THAT GNAW. 

1. THE SQUIRREL. 




What a graceful little animal this is! 
Do you know his name? 

Oh, yes! this is Mr. Squirrel, — a very 
active little creature. 

This little squirrel lives in the woods, 
and spends most of his time in trees, 
which he climbs so nimbly. 

Watch him as he leajjs from branch to 
branch or from tree to tree. 

There he goes ! Will he fall ? Oh, no, 
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I think not; for he seldom misses a 
branch. If he should, it would do him 
no harm, for in leaping he spreads out 
his tail and legs, so that if he fails to 
reach a branch he comes to the ground 
without harm. 

The squirreUs long, slender body is 
covered with soft, beautiful fur. See how 
gracefully he carries his long, bushy tail 
curved over his back. His tail not only 
aids him in jumping, but it serves as a 
cloak which he wraps about him when he 
sleeps. His legs are short and slender. 

There are four long, slender toes on 
each fore foot and five 
toes on each hind foot. 
Each toe has a long 
claw, which is sharp and thin, and curved 
at the tip. 

The squirrel's feet show us that he is 
made to climb trees. If you watch him 
running down a tree you will see that 
he turns his toes so that the nails point 
backward. 
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Now you know why he can run down 
a tree as easily as he runs up one. 
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HOW THE SQUIRREL EATS HIS POOD. 

Did you ever watch a squirrel eat? 
Look at this one. He sits on his 
haunches, holds the nut 
in his fore paws, and 
just nibbles and nib- 
bles until he breaks the ^^'i 
shell- Indeed, I think 
his teeth must be very 
sharp to do this. 

How does the squirrel sharpen his teeth 
when they become dull? 

The squirrel's teeth never get dull. 
Every nibble that he gives the nut sharp- 
ens his teeth. Isn't it strange? 

When I cut hard things with my knife, 
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the edge gets dull, but nibbling and 
gnawing sharpen a squirrel's teeth. 

Here is a squirrel's tooth. Look at it 
carefully. What shape is it? 

Oh, I see! it is 
ivV"^ shaped just like a 
^ta^;^ chisel. It is a chisel- 




Ij shaped tooth. 

Would you like to 
have me tell you how 
the squirrel keeps his teeth the shape 
of a chisel? 

Teeth are made of bone and enamel. 
The glossy outside part of most teeth is 
enamel. The enamel is much harder than 
the bony part. 

Only the front part of the squirrel's 
teeth is covered with enamel. 

When the squirrel gnaws, the back part 
of the tooth wears away faster than the 
front part, leaving a sharp, cutting edge 
on the enamel. 

The squirrel has four chisel-shaped in- 
cisors, — two in each jaw. These teeth 
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grow as long as the squirrel lives. If 
he should stop gnawing, the front teeth 
would become so long that he could not 
eat. 

So we find the squirrel's teeth are 
made for gnawing, and he must gnaw to 
keep his teeth the right length. 

The back teeth are broad and rough. 

Between the incisors and the molars 
there is a space in which there are no 
teeth. 

The squirrel eats nuts, acorns, wheat, 
and other fruits. Sometimes he eats eggs 
and insects. 

In the fall of the year the squirrel is 
very busy gathering nuts for winter use. 
These he hides in nooks, cracks, and 
holes near the tree in which he lives. 

He always remembers where these store- 
houses are. Even if the ground is cov- 
ered with snow he can go to them, scratch 
away the snow, and get his food. 

Don't you think he is a wise little 
creature ? 
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SOME USES OF THE SQTTIBBEL. 

The squirrel is a useful little animal. 

His flesh is used for food. Did you 
ever eat squirrel meat? If you have, can 
you tell how it looks and tastes? 

The skin, with its soft, warm fur, is 
made into muffs, capes, coats, and cloaks. 
His fur is also used for cloak-linings and 
dress-trimmings. 

The squirrel can be tamed quite easily. 
Tame squirrels are very interesting pets. 

We like to watch them play and run 
about. 

The word squirrel comes from two words 
which mean shade and tail, meaning the 
animal shades himself with his tail. 
Don't you think it is a good name for 
this little animal to have? You often 
see him sitting in the shade of his tail. 
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Long, slender body. Soft, beautiful fur. 

Four toes on each fore foot. On each hind 
foot, five toes. 

Long, sharp, thin claws, hooked at the tips. 

Two long, sharp, chisel-shaped teeth in each 
jaw. Back teeth rough. 

Eats acorns, nuts, and wheat. Sits on 
haunches and holds food with fore paws. 

Flesh used for food. Skin and fur used for 
muffs, capes, coats, and cloaks. 

Lives in trees. 



n 



I would not hurt a living thing, 

However weak or small; 
The beasts that graze, the birds that sing, 

Our Father made them all.'' 



Where does the squirrel live ? 
What kind of body has the squirrel? With 
what is it covered? 

Describe the tail; feet. 

Describe the teeth. 

How does the squirrel sharpen his teeth ? 

Write all you know about the squirrel. 

Read what you have written. 
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2. THE SQUIRREL'S NEST. 




Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel build two nests. 

One nest is their summer home, in 
which they rear their young. The other 
nest is their winter home. 

Sometimes these nests are called cages. 

The summer cage is built near the 
end of a slender branch. This nest is 
made of moss, grass, leaves, and twigs. 
In shape it is nearly round, and is so 
light and airy that it is not fit for win- 
ter use. 

In this airy nest the young squirrels 
are born. The wind rocks the cradle. 
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Before cold weather comes the squir- 
rels move to their winter cage. 

For a winter home the squirrel builds 
in the fork of a tree ; that is, in a place 
where a large limb joins a trunk. If he 




can find two or three limbs branching 
from the same place he builds there. 
So you see it is well hidden by branches 
on which it rests. 

This nest is made warm. In this warm 
nest Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel and their little 
ones sleep during the cold weather. 
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3. FRISK AND OLD JOHN. 




For a long time a little red squirrel 
made his home in our barn. He was a 
very active little fellow. As he frisked 
about he pleased all who saw him. 

Sometimes he sat on a box to watch 
us. He looked as if he would like to 
say, '' I am not afraid of you. You can- 
not catch me.'' 

We never did catch him, for as soon 
as we were near enough to touch him, 
away he jumped to some hiding-place. 

He was so frisky that we named him 
Frisk. 
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Frisk seemed to think that John, our 
old horse, was his best friend. 

Every day he ate grain from John's 
manger. Sister Fanny used to watch 
him. One day she said, ''I think Frisk 
knows when it is time for John to be 
fed. Just as soon as you put his feed 
into the manger. Frisk comes to eat too. 
I think old John likes to have the little 
fellow eat with him.'' 

One time when sister Fanny and I 
went to the barn, we found Frisk sitting 
on John's back, as if he were waiting 
for a ride. As soon as the squirrel saw 
us, he jumped and ran away. 

Soon after this we missed Frisk from 
the barn. We never knew what became 
of him. 

Perhaps some dog or cat caught him. 
We do not think a little boy or girl 
would hurt a squirrel. 

Frisk barn manger waiting 

frisked gram missed hiding 
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4. THE GROUND SQUIRREL. 




Do I look like the little squirrel whose 
horae is in the trees? 

I am a very interesting little creature. 
My color is brownish gray. 

Some people call me the striped squir- 
rel. That is because there are five black 
stripes and two pale yellow ones on my 
back and sides. These stripes extend 
from my neck to my tail. My neck and 
breast are white. 

Surely I cannot be taken for any other 
animal. Don't you think you would know 
me if you should meet me? 
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Other people call me the chipping 
squirrel, or chipmunk. My chipping cry^ 
which is like the chirping of a young 
chicken, gives me that name. 

But I am a little squirrel, burrowing 
in the ground. 

I have a long, bushy tail, which curves 
over my back. 

My teeth are like my cousin's teeth. 

The nails on my toes are made to dig 
the ground, and not to climb trees. 

My cousin has no pockets or pouches 
in his cheeks in which to store his food. 

He cannot carry so much food at once 
to his storehouse as I can. I can carry 
three or four hickory nuts at once. 

When the nuts and seeds are ripe, I go 
out every day and fill my pockets, which 
are back of my teeth. I crowd seeds and 
nuts into these pockets, using my fore- 
paws to pack them tight. Then I run 
home and empty my pockets in my little 
storehouse. 

To do this, I put my forepaws behind 
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the pouches and push the load out. Then 
I pack this food away. 

I wish you could visit me in my little 
house. To get there, one must go into a 
hall through a door under the roots of a 
tree. This hall leads into a very cosy 
room. This is my parlor. It is carpeted 
and lined with dry leaves, which make it 




very warm. There is a door opening from 
my parlor into the storeroom. In the 
storeroom is a shelf on which my winter 
food is packed. 

I think I shall have enough food for 
winter use if I put a quart of seed, two 
quarts of buckwheat, nearly a peck of 
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acortis, and a quart of nuts into my store- 
house. Don't you ? 
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5. IN A STRIPED ULSTER. 

Farmer Penn meant to have his wheat 
all cut by night, but the reapers he had 
hired did not come. 

But one harvester, a small, spry fellow, 
was hard at work. He enjoyed his work 
and was not lonesome. He was not work- 
ing for wages, nor reaping on shares, but 
all he gathered he took away for himself. 

He wore a striped ulster, yet he did not 
seem too warm. He did not take it off 
and hang it on the fence, as the reapers 
would have taken off their coats. 

Every now and then he sat down, folded 
his hands, and gave a loud Whi-r-r! which 
was his way of laughing at the thought 
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of his good fortune. His hands were paws, 
and his name was Mr. Chipmunk. 

He lived close by in a hollow tree the 
other side of the fence. His house and 
his storehouse were one. 

Farmer Penn had no reaping-machine, 
or threshing-machine that worked better 




than the good helpers that Mr. Chipmunk 
carried in his mouth. 

That afternoon the two boys of the 
family, George and William, went to the 
wheat-field and saw the squirrel helping 
himself. They hid behind a rock at the 
edge of the field, and peeped out to watch 
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him. The cunning little fellow was too 
busy to notice them. 

How swift his actions were ! No man 
could swing his arms as fast as Chipmunk 
used his paws. He bent down the wheat, 
a stalk at a time, and with his teeth he 
shelled a head of wheat clean of kernels 
in a minute. Not having any use for the 
straw, he left it where it was. 

*' What will he do for a bag to carry the 
wheat away in?'' asked William. ''Will 
he take the bag on his shoulder, as father 
does?'' 

''Don't you see his cheeks swell out?" 
asked George. " They are all the bags he 
needs." 

"Oh!" said the little boy, "isn't Chip- 
munk a funny fellow. His cheeks make me 
think of yours when you had the mumps." 

When Chipmunk had stuffed his cheeks 
with wheat, he ran away through the fence, 
with his tail over his back. The boys 
waited, and in a very short time he came 
leaping back, saying, "Whi-r-r!" His 
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cheeks were empty, ready to be filled 
again, 

*' I am sure," said the older of the broth- 
ers as they went home, '' that he has a half- 
peck of father's wheat stored away for 
winter/' 

''It is all right, I think," said William. 
*' A squirrel must have something to eat." 

*'Yes; but if there were many such 
thieves around, it would be necessary to 
trap or shoot them. The wheat will be 
cut tomorrow ; then Mr. Chipmunk must 
finish his harvest on nuts." 
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6. SQUIRRELS AT PLAY. 

One day a friend of mine stood watch- 
mg three chipmunks for a long time. He 
said they seemed to be playing some kind 
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of game. It looked very much as if they 
were playing tag. 

Kound and round they ran, first one tak- 
ing the lead, then another. They seemed 
to enjoy it as much as boys and. girls do. 

My friend said that one thing about a 
chipmunk is very curious. He is never 
more than one jump from home. Try to 
catch him anywhere, and in he goes. He 
knows where the hole is, even if it is cov- 
ered with leaves. There is no doubt that 
he enjoys the fun of getting away. 

This same friend one day watched two 
red squirrels for a half-hour, leaping 
through the large trees by the roadside,- 
in a game of tag. 

As soon as one would come up to and 
touch the other, he would turn and do his 
best not to be caught. Like two boys, 
first one and then the other would be in 
the lead, and like boys they seemed to 
enjoy the sport. 

tag lead curious caught 

game enjoy shoot thieves 
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7. THE FLYING SQUIRREL. 




Here is another of the squirrel cousins. 

Watch him as he sails through the air 
almost as easily as a bird. But you see 
he does not fly like a bird. He moves 
toward the ground as he sails. 

He has no wings, but he has some- 
thing that aids him in sailing in the air. 
Do you know what it is ? 

On each side, extending from his fore 
legs to his hind ones, is a loose skin. 
This skin hangs like a ruflle when the 
squirrel sits, walks, or runs. Very pretty 
it looks too, with its fringe of fur. 
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Now when this little creature wishes 
to fly he scampers up a tree, spreads out 
his legs, drawing this loose skin tight 
like a saiL He then gives a leap, and 
away he goes through the air, from the 
top of one tree to the foot of another, 
as lightly as a bird. 

The flying squirrel is covered with fine 
fur of a pretty chestnut color. The under 
side of the body is grayish white. 

The flying-sail is very thin. When 
spread it is scarcely thicker than writing- 
paper. This loose skin is covered with a 
finer fur than that on the body. 

This little animal sleeps during the 
day and gets his food at night. 

extending loose ruffle fringe 

scampers tight grayish scarcely 



''Nuts, beautiful nuts, so sweet and so 

good ! 
We gather them off the tall trees in the 

wood.'' 
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8. MY LONG-EARED PET. 




Bunny, bunny! Where is my bunny? 
Oh, here he is! I have found him, Frank. 
Look at him. Isn't he pretty? Papa 
gave him to me last Christmas. 

In school we have been talking about 
animals. One day we had a lesson about 
rabbits. When I came home I studied 
my little bunny. Shall I tell you what 
I learned? 

You see his light, slender body is cov- 
ered with soft fur. I like to stroke him. 
His head is quite small, but the ears 
are very large, so that he can hear every 
little noise. 

While eating or listening, the long, 
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pointed ears stand up as you see them 
now. When he runs, his ears lie back 
on his neck. 

Now I will open his mouth so that 
you c^,n see his teeth. They are just 
like the squirrel's teeth, only larger. 
These chisel-shaped teeth tell us he is a 
gnawing animal. 

He gets his food by nibbling and gnaw- 
ing, just as all gnawers do. Indeed, he 
gnaws sometimes just for fun. 

No, Alice, if his teeth are like the 
squirrel's teeth, he must gnaw to keep 
them the right length, and to keep them 
sharp. 

He eats clover, grass, cabbage, lettuce, 
tender twigs, and the bark of young trees. 

Come, bunny, you may stand and let 
us look at your feet. 

His hind legs are so much longer than 
the fore legs that he can not walk, but 
he hops or jumps. In running he leaps, 
so that he gets over the ground very 
fast. 
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How many toes do you find on each 
foot? You see the nails on the toes are 
well fitted for digging in the ground. 

Alice, does this rabbit dig holes in the 
ground, like the wild ones? 

No; but he likes to have his home in 
a snug little corner. 

The soles of his feet are not bare like 
those of the cat, but they are covered 
with hair to keep them warm. 

fitted bunny Christmas studied soles 
digging stroke listening lettuce snug 



9. THE RABBIT'S HOME. 

The rabbit's home looks much like the 
home of the burrowing squirrel. 

Many rabbits live in the same place 
and make their burrows near together. 

These burrows are connected, forming 
a little village underground. 

This village is called a rabbit-warren. 

There are many doors to the warren, 
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SO that the rabbit can go to his home 
on any street he chooses. 

The mother rabbit makes a nest of 
leaves and lines it with fm- from her 
own body. 

When born, the young of the rabbit 
have no fur on their bodies, and are 
blind like kittens. 

In ten or twelve days the young can 
see, and in a short time they can take 
care of themselves. 

The rabbit is a very timid animal. 



Where does the rabbit live? 

How large is the rabbit? 

Describe his tail; legs; feet. 

Tell about his ears and teeth. 

What does the rabbit eat? 

Can you catch a rabbit easily ? Why not ? 

Tell a story about your pet rabbit. If you 
haven't a rabbit, tell a story that you have read 
or heard. 

underground connected blind themselves 
rabbit-warren village bodies twelve 
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lO. TWO RABBITS. 

Harry Grey and his brother Ned had 
two rabbits given to them on their birth- 
day, Ned's rabbit was pure white, but 
Harry's had a few black spots on the 
white fur. 

Harry and Ned kept their rabbits in 
two cages at the lower end of the 
garden. 

These pretty rabbits were young and 
had not yet grown very large. Oh, what 
cunning little fellows they were ! With 
their long ears lying over their backs, 
they looked like two fluffy balls of fur. 

At first the boys fed their rabbits regu- 
larly every morning, but after a time Ned 
grew a little lazy. It was hard work, he 
said, stooping over to pluck clover, or to 
go into the garden to get his rabbit a 
large fresh cabbage leaf. 

Then he did not give his pet clean 
water to drink. He did not keep its 
little home clean and neat. Very soon 
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his rabbit grew dirty, poor, and thin, for 
lack of the care he should have given it- 
All this time Harry gave his pet the 
best of care. He was never too tired to 
gather fresh green lettuce or clover and 
cabbage for it to nibble. 

So Harry's pet grew large, fat, and 
tame. It grew to know him, and would 
run to him and nibble food from his 
hand. 

One morning the boys went to see their 
rabbits ; but alas ! Ned's was lying cold 
and dead. Oh, how sorry he was! He 
cried bitterly, but the rabbit could not 
hear him. 

So we see Ned and Harry were re- 
warded according to the care they had 
given their pets. 
Which boy would you rather be ? 



Write a story of a tame rabbit. 

fluffy regularly stooping pluck 

dirty tired alas bitterly 

neat rewarded according lettuce 
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11. THE MOUSE. 




Here is a little fellow that would like 
to be your friend. Indeed, he tries very 
hard to be friendly. He visits you while 
you are fast asleep as well as when you 
are wide awake. 

He is a bold little fellow while every- 
thing is quiet, but is very shy if he thinks 
there is danger. 

Let us see what we can find out about 
the mouse. 

He has a pretty little body covered with 
soft, fine fur, which he keeps very clean. 
His short legs are very slender. 

The sharp nails at the end of the toes 
tell us that the mouse was made to climb 
anything that is a little rough. 

Then he can turn his back toes so that 
the nails point backward. Now we know 
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why he can run down a wall as easily as 
he runs up one. 

Let him take this stick in his mouth, so 
that you can see his teeth. What do you 
find, Charlie? 

''There are four chisel-shaped teeth, — 
two in each jaw. Oh, his teeth are like 
the squirrel's teeth. • They are made for 
nibbling and gnawing, I think.'' 

The teeth show us the manner in which 
the mouse gets its food. 

His large ears show that he can hear 
the least noise, and his bright eyes tell 
us that he can see at night. 

He has whiskers like the cat, so that 
he can feel his way without making a 
noise. 

The mouse is a timid little animal, but 
can be tamed quite easily. 

He eats vegetable food and some animal 
food. 

Mrs. Mouse makes a very comfortable 
home for her children. Sometimes she 
chooses very strange places in which to 
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make her nest. She makes it of moss, 
hair, paper, wool, rags, and feathers. 

Do you wonder now that mice like to 
visit you while you are asleep? 

I hope each little reader of this book 
will write a story about mice. 



In what are the squirrel and the mouse alike ? 
Compare the squirrel's tail with the mouse's 
tail. 
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12. AS BRAVE AS MICE. 

Some little mice lived in the unfinished 
attic of a house. 

There they could dance and frolic, or 
run races down the walls. 

As this attic was used for a storeroom, 
the mice could find snug little places in 
which to make their nests, and also plenty 
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of rags, from which they could get threads 
to line them. 

They had one trouble, for in the same 
house was a cat, — ''A very wicked cat 
too,'' they said. 

One night they had a meeting, where 
they talked about their trouble. 




They all said, '' Something must be done.'' 
There were Black-eye, Brown-back, Gray- 
paw, and ever so many more. 

''We are not safe anywhere," said Gray- 
paw. ''If I go to the pantry to nibble 
the cheese or to get a few crumbs of bread, 
the cat is sure to come too. She watches 
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every hole that we make. If we gnaw the 
wood, she hears it. 

** Really, I am afraid to do anything, or 
go anywhere, because of that wicked cat." 

** What can we do? " asked little Black- 
eye. *' Shall we make strange noises and 
frighten her away ? Or, shall we all jump 
at her and bite her, so she will be glad to 
let us alone ? " 

'' Oh, no ! " said Gray-paw ; '' she is so 
large and bold that we can neither frighten 
nor hurt her. But I have thought of some- 
thing which will let us know when she is 
near. If we can put a bell on her neck, 
it will ring if she moves. When the bell 
rings, we shall hear it, and know just 
where she is. Then she cannot get her 
paws on our backs." 

'' Oh, yes ! " cried all at once. ''That is 
just what we will do. We will bell the 
cat! Hurra! the mice will bell the cat." 

Brown-back, a very thoughtful little 
mouse, said, ''I think that is a very fine 
thing to do, but who will put the bell on 
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her neck? I can't, for I have so much 
to do.'' 

Gray-paw said that he could not, because 
his foot was sore. 

*' Black-eye, will you bell the cat?" 
asked Brown-back. 

'* Really, I should like to try it. Brown- 
back, but my eyes are weak. I can not see 
well to-day." 

At last Brown-back said, ''Is there a 
mouse here that will try ? " 

All was still ; not a word was spoken. 

By and by Brown-back said, '' What shall 
we do ? No one seems willing to hang the 
bell on the cat's neck." 

'' Go home to our nests," cried all, '* and 
just keep out of the way of that wicked 
cat." 

What lessons may one learn from this story? 

unfinished attic frolic pantry 

frighten weak dance trouble 

thoughtful sore races wicked 

plenty cheese really spoken 
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13. THE FIELD MOUSE. 




The little mice which you see in this 
picture do not live in your house. 

They stay in the fields, and build their 
own houses. This is why they are called 
field mice. 

Their slender bodies, covered with fine, 
soft fur, their pointed heads, and long, 
naked tails make them look like the com- 
mon mouse. Then they have the chisel- 
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shaped teeth for gnawing, and sharp claws 
for climbing. But they are not nearly so 
large as the house mouse. Their pretty fur 
coats are not gray, but brown and white. 

Did you ever see the nest of a field 
mouse ? Here is the picture of one. It is 
a beautiful nest made of narrow grasses 
and lined with thistle-down. It is woven 
so carefully that it makes a hollow ball, no 
larger than a croquet ball and almost as 
round. There is no door or opening in the 
nest. How do you suppose Mr. and Mrs. 
Mouse go out and in a house which has 
no doors ? 

This is the summer house. 

The winter home is made under the 
ground. There are two or three rooms in 
this house. The largest room is used for 
a bedroom, in which soft beds are made 
of dry grass. 

The food is stored in one of the rooms. 

Field mice eat grain, nuts, and insects. 

They are very fond of cherry-stones. 

During the cold weather field mice sleep 
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most of the time. Once in a while they 
awake and eat a little, and then go to 
sleep again. 

It must be fun to see these little mice 
running up and down the slender stems 
of wheat and grass. They climb these 
slender stems as easily as a boy climbs a 
ladder. The finger-like claws clasp the 
stems and slender twigs. Then, too, the 
tail wound around the stem or twig helps 
to support the little animal as it climbs. 

The little creatures will not tell you any 
of their secrets. If you wish to know them, 
you must watch to see what they do. 

croquet suppose support secrets 

ladder wound thistle clasp 
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14. THE RAT. 

Did you see the large rat that William 
caught in the trap yesterday? 

It was so fierce that Martha's large black 
cat did not dare to touch it. 
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**A cat afraid of a rat!'' cried Jessie. 
*^I thought cats liked rats to eat.'' 

Cats do like rats, but only a few cats 
dare to touch the largest rats. 

The rat is a fierce little animal, and will 
fight to defend itself. 

With its strong, chisel-shaped teeth it 
gnaws through thick boards. 




It has been known to cut open water- 
pipes made of lead, so as to get the water 
which it heard running through them. 

Don't you think its teeth must be very 
strong? Its claws are sharp and strong. 

It can run down the side of a house or 
a wall. Do you know why ? 

Its tail is very long, made up of rings 
covered with small scales . and short, stiff 
hairs. 
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The rat lives in cellars, barns, drains, or 
in any place where it can find something 
to eat. 

It eats all kinds of food. The rat is very 
fond of eggs, and sometimes carries them 
to its home without breaking them. Do 
you know how it does this? It eats chick- 
ens, ducks, and goslings. If candles, oil, 
or grease are in the cellar, the rat is sure 
to find them. 

Do you wonder that men set traps to 
catch them, and keep dogs and cats to 
kill them? 

The best way to get rid of rats is to 
starve them. As soon as they find 
nothing to eat, they will seek some other 
place. 

The rat keeps itself very clean. When 
it eats, it washes its face, ears, and 
hands, and brushes its fur just as a cat 
does. 

yesterday fierce dare exclaimed defend 
cellars boards known drains pipes 

goslings starve rid washes candles 
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Over in the meadow, 

In the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother-muskrat 

And her little rattles four. 
' Dive ! ' said the mother ; 

'We dive,' said the four; 
So they dived and they burrowed 

In the reeds on the shore/' 
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15. THE BEAVER. 




''Did you ever see a beaver? a real 
beaver?'' asked Miss Dix. 

" I saw the beavers at the park last sum- 
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mer,'' said Frank. "It is a strange look- 
ing animal, I think/' 

"I never saw one," cried little Bessie. 
"What does a beaver look like? Does 
this picture look like the live beaver, 
Frank?'' 

"It looks like the beavers at the park. 
The beaver has a clumsy body covered 
with fur." 

"Here are two pieces of fur for us to 
examine," said Miss Dix. " What do you 
see, Frank?" 

" The two pieces look much alike. One 
has long, coarse hair which is quite glossy; 
the other piece has not. Oh, I see now; 
the long, coarse hair has been taken out 
of this piece ! " 

" That is true, Frank. The beaver's fur 
consists of two kinds of hair." 

"This fur which has only one coat of 
hair looks just like the trimming on mam- 
ma's cloak," said Bessie. "How soft, 
thick, and silky it is ! " 

"You must remember it is very cold 
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where the beaver lives, and he needs a 
thick, warm coat to protect his body." 

** Did you ever see an animal with such 
a strange-looking tail?" cried Frank. *'It 
is long, broad, and flat. I think it looks 
like a trowel." 

'' So it does. We shall find too that it 
is just fitted for the work the beaver has 
to do," 

'*If we had a real beaver to look at, 
we could see that his tail is covered with 
a dark, scaly skin. 

''Let us look at his 
broad, flat head. His 
eyes and ears are quite 
small. 

*'Here is a picture of his skull. The 
teeth are like the squirrel's teeth and the 
rabbit's teeth, only larger and stronger." 

'' Shall we put the beaver with the 
gnawing animals. Miss Dix?" 

" That is where the beaver belongs. His 
sharp, broad, chisel-shaped teeth show 
that he gnaws. The beaver is a gnawer." 
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''How many toes has the beaver?" 
asked Ray. 

'' Oh, I know ! I have counted them. 
There are five toes on each foot. Each 
toe has a sharp, curved nail." 

''Does the beaver swim? His hind feet 
are webbed like the duck's feet." 

" The beaver is very fond of water, and 
swims easily." 

" Can you tell what the beaver eats, 
Bessie ? " 

" I think his teeth show that he eats 
vegetable food," replied Bessie. 

"You are right. The beaver eats the 
bark and leaves of the willow, birch, 
poplar, and alder trees ; also plants which 
he finds in the water. 

" With his strong, chisel-shaped teeth he 
cuts down young trees very easily. He 
uses these trees in making dams and in 
building houses." 

"Does the beaver make dams, — real 
dams, like the one in the river near the 
mill?" 
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'*Tes, indeed; sometimes the beaver 
dams are stronger than those made by 
man.'' 

*' Oh ! Miss Dix, will you please tell 
us how the beaver builds dams and makes 
houses?" 

Where does the beaver live? 
What kind of body has the beaver, and with 
what is it covered ? 

Describe the tail; the legs; the feet. 

What shape is the beaver's head? 

Describe the teeth. 

What does the beaver eat? 

How does he get his food? 

Read what you have written about the beaver. 

beaver coarse trowel , fitted . birch 

replied poplar alder vegetable dams 



THE BEAVEE'S HOME. 

Here we see the busy beavers at work. 
See how they use their tools! 

''Tools? Does a beaver use tools?" 
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To do the beaver's work I think one 
would need a set of tools. Now think; 
can't you name the beaver's tools? 

"Do you mean his teeth, his tail, and 
his feet?" 

Most certainly I do. His sharp, chisel- 
shaped teeth he uses for a hatchet. His 
broad, flat, scaly 
tail serves as a 




pounder. With it 
he packs and 
smooths the mud which he uses in build- 
ing houses and dams. His tail serves 
too for a rudder. His forefeet, or paws, 
are his hands. His webbed, hind feet are 
his oars. 

Don't you think he has a good set of 
tools with which to do his work? 
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As one sees in the picture, many beav- 
ers do their work together. Late in the 
summer, or early in the fall, they form 
into groups or companies. 

Beavers like to live in the woods, by 
small, clear rivers and creeks, or near a 
large spring. 

After choosing a place, I think this is 
what they say to one another: ''Here are 
trees and water — just what are needed. 
The water is low, but we can build a 
dam. After the dam is made we shall 
have all the water we want." 

Soon several beavers are at work gnaw- 
ing down birch trees and willow trees. 
They begin to gnaw about a foot and a 
half above the ground, and gnaw around 
the tree which they seek to have fall into 
the water, or very near it. 

*' How do they get the logs to the places 
where the dam is to be made ? " 

Do you see that beaver with a stick in 
his mouth? Now you can tell how he 
gets the logs and twigs there. Besides, 
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the water helps to carry the logs to the 
dam. 

Beavers cut the trees into sticks three 
or four feet long. They lay the largest 
branches in the water first, and fasten 
them down with mud, sticks, and stones. 
Then they keep adding sticks, mud, and 
branches. Night after night the beavers 
work, making the dam higher and higher, 
stronger and stronger. 

Sometimes these dams are ten or twelve 
feet broad at the bottom. At the top 
they are quite narrow. 

After the dam is finished, the beavers 
build their houses. The houses, round in 
shape, are built in the water above the 
dam. They are made of logs, branches, 
and moss, plastered with mud. These 
houses, which are six or eight feet high 
and twice as wide as they are high, look 
like mud huts with rounded roofs. 

Beavers store their food in the bank of 
the stream near their houses. 

After the work is done, the beavers 
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separate into families. Sometimes two 
families live in the same house ; but they 
have separate rooms and separate en- 
trances. The entrance to a beaver's house 
is always under water. 

The beds of these little animals are 
made of grass and the bark of young 
trees. 

The beaver is a very useful animal. He 
is hunted for his flesh, fur, and oih 

Would the little readers of this book 
like to visit a beaver village? 



What does the beaver build? 
How does he build a dam ? 
Tell how the houses are made. 
How large is a beaver's house? 



Compare a squirrel's tail and a beaver's tail. 
Compare their feet. 
Read the comparisons. 



hatchet 


pounder 


rudder 


companies 


creeks 


quite 


finished 


plastered 


separate 


families 


family 


entrances 
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16. A HOME ON THE PRAIRIEs! 




;\Ui 
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Here is a picture of Dogtown. 

Dogtown, did you say? 

Certainly; and if you look at the pic- 
ture you will see why it is called a town. 

But why is it called Dogtown? Are 
these dogs in the picture? 

These animals are called prairie dogs, 
but they do not belong to the dog family. 
They bark like puppies, and wag their 
tails like dogs. These two habits give 
them the name dog. They live on the 
prairie, and are called prairie dogs. 
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The prairie dog is a curious little ani- 
mal about a foot and a half long. He 
wears a warm fur coat, which is brown, 
black, and gray mixed. His eyes are 
black, and his chisel-shaped teeth are very 
white. He has a short, bushy tail. 

Oh! is he the squirrel's cousin? 

Yes; he is the squirrel's second cousin. 

Let us visit one of the villages. It is 
much like other towns in having streets 
and houses. One can see the streets and 
the entrances to the houses. The inside 
of these dwellings can not be examined, 
because they are under ground. 

At the entrance of each house is a 
mound, on which the owner may often 
be seen sitting, barking, and wagging his 
tail. 

His neighbors either sit on their mounds, 
or run up and down the streets, or bur- 
row in the ground. 

Look at that large dog over there. He 
seems to be giving orders first to this one 
and then to that one. 
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Do they sit, run, jump, or burrow just 
as he tells them? 

Dogtown seems to be a lively little 
village. 

Where is the prairie dog found V 
Why is he called a prairie dog? 

prairie habit puppies wag dwellings 
dogtown village burrow jump lively 



TET, TET AaAIN. 

**If you find your task is hard. 

Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward. 

Try, try again ; 
All that other folks can do. 
Why, with patience, should not you? 
Only keep this rule in view: 

Try, try again/' 



INSECTS. 
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IV. INSECTS. 



1. THE HONEY-MAKERS. 






'* Over in the meadow, 

In a snug beehive, 
Lived a mother honey bee 

And her little honeys five. 
'Buzz,' said the mother; 

*We buzz,' said the five. 
So they buzzed and they hummed 

In the snug beehive.'' 

Would our little friends like to know 
more about the busy little bees — the 
honey-makers ? 
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Many thousands of these little creatures 
live and work together in one hive. Three 
kinds of bees in each hive, — the queen, 
the drones, and the workers. 

The queen is the mother bee, as well 
as the ruler of the hive. She is more 
slender than the other bees. Her legs are 
longer than theirs, but her wings are much 
shorter. 

She stays at home most of the time. 
She is fed and waited upon by the work 
bees. 

Little white grubs hatch from the eggs 
which the queen bee lays. These grubs 
are the baby bees. Baby bees do noth- 
ing but eat for a week. Then they go 
to sleep for a few days. When they 
awake they are no longer babies, but 
full-grown bees. 

Each hive has a few drones, or males. 
The drones never work. They are the 
lazy bees. 

The body of the drone is thick and 
clumsy. His head is large, so are his eyes 
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and wings. One need not be afraid of 
him, for he never stings. 

Here are the pictures of the queen, the 
drone, and the work bee. 






QUEEN. 



Who does the work ? The smallest bees 
of the hive. 

They make the comb, fill it with honey 
and bee-bread, wait upon the queen, and 
take care of the baby bees. 

Do you see now why they are called 
workers ? 

The work bee has a long, slender trunk 
with which he gathers honey from the 
flowers. 

Look at that bee as he comes out of the 
flower. He is covered with yellow dust, 
or pollen. What will he do with it? 

Have you never seen his market-baskets? 
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He has two, whicli he always carries with 
him, whether he goes to market or not. 

It is said by those who have watched 
bees closely that the bee begins with one 
kind of flower, and gathers pollen from 

that kind until his bas- 
kets are filled. Do you 
know why he does this? 
Is he not wise? 

The bee mixes the pollen with honey, 
to make bee-bread for the baby bees. 
How funny to think that the bees make 
bread! He puts the bee-bread into the 
cells of the honeycomb. 

Honeycomb is made of wax. Where 
does the bee find its wax with which to 
make its comb? 

If you look closely at the work bee you 
will find six little pockets on the under 
side of the abdomen. In these pockets 
the wax is made in tiny scales. 

You see some of the work bees are wax- 
makers. The wax-makers eat all the honey 
or sugar they need. They then form into 
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clusters. To do this they cling to one 
another with the claws of their feet. In 
this way they hang until the wax is made. 

After the pockets are filled with wax 
the bees go to the comb where wax is 
needed. With their claws they take the 
tiny scales of wax and work it and mould 
it into shape. 

Do you know the shape of the honey- 
comb cells? How many sides has each 
cell? 

Bees begin at the top of the hive to 
make the comb and build downward. 
Each comb has two rows of cells, which 
open toward the sides of the hive. 

After each cell is filled with honey or 
bee-bread, it is covered with wax to make 
it air tight. 

Wax is very useful to man. It is made 
into candles. Some of the prettiest dolls 
are made of wax. When you see your 
wax dolls you will think of the pretty 
bees. It is used in making fruits and 
flowers, which look so much like real fruits 
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and flowers. It makes the thread, which 
is used in sewing, stronger and smoother. 
Don't you think the bee is a very useful 
insect ? 



How many kinds of bees in each hive? 
What is the work of work bees ? 
How is bee-bread made? 
How is wax made? 



thousands 


sewing 


queen 


males 


wax-makers 


clusters 


drones 


lazy 


underside 


sugar 


ruler 
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grubs 


hatch 


babies 


awake 



** Ah, the wise little bees! they know how 
to live, 
Each one in peace with his neighbor ; 
For though they dwell in a narrow hive, 
They never seem too thick to thrive, 
Nor so many they spoil their labor. 
«««««« 
** And wherever you stay, or wherever you 
roam, 
In the days while you live in clover. 
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You should gather your honey and bring 

it home, 
Because the winter will surely come, 
When the summer of life is over/' 

2. THE LADY-BIRD, 

''Come here, Grace. Open the box 
carefully, and see what is in it/' 

'* Oh, that is nothing but a 
lady-bird! I thought you had 
something pretty to show me." 

''But it is pretty,'' said Ned. "Don't 
you think its red body spotted with black 
is pretty?" 

"It is not red, Ned. It is yellow, is 
it not, mamma ? " 

" Not quite. It is red and yellow mixed, 
and that makes orange." 

"It is round, like a ball." 

"No, Ned, dear; it is round above only, 
and flat underneath. It is the shape of a 
ball cut in two." 

"Is the lady-bird an insect?" 
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To be sure it is. It has a head, a 
thorax, and an abdomen^ There are two 
feelers on the head, and six legs and four 
wings on the thorax. 

What can it be if it is not an insect? 

Beetles are insects. The lady-bird is a 
beetle. 

Let us look at the wings of a beetle. 
They are not like the wings of other 
insects. The front wings are hard, stiflF, 
and strong. They are shaped like the 
part of the body which they cover. 

The large, thin, hind wings do not fold 
like a fan. They bend in the middle, 
just as your arm bends at the elbow. 

Do you know what the word beetle 
means? It means hiter. Beetles have 
very strong jaws with which they bite 
their food. 

Did you ever see the baby beetle ? 
The baby beetle is a fat, white grub. 
The grub has six legs, which are of very 
little use to the animal. 
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Some grubs live in trees, and spend 
their time boring holes there. They eat 
the sap and the wood. They have sharp 
teeth and strong jaws. 

The grub grows very fast, and 
throws off its old skin for a new 
one whenever the old skin is too small. 
After it gets through growing, it stops 
eating when its covering becomes hard. 
Now it is a pupa. 

When the pupa becomes 
a perfect insect the hard '^^ - 
skin splits, then Mr. Beetle flies out. 




Why is 


the beetle 


an 


insect ? 




Describe the wings 


of 


a beetle. 




Describe 


a baby beetle 






beetle 
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perfect 


becomes 



We should always think the truth, speak 
the truth, and act the truth. 
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3. THE BEE AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Bee. — Good morning, Mr. Grasshopper. 
How do you do to-day? 

Grasshopper. — Thank you, 
dear Bee, I am well, and 
glad to meet you. Have 
you come to visit the pretty 
flowers in the meadow? 

B. — I have. I am very 
fond of clover blossoms. 
They give me the best honey 
I can find. With my long 
tongue I can get the sweet 
juice that is hidden in the 
flower-cups. You have a 
large mouth and strong jaws. 
Tou can eat the grass and 
the leaves. I will leave 
them for you. 

G. — You are very kind to do that. 1 
see your body, dear Bee, like mine, is in 
three parts. But the underside of my 
thorax is flat ; the front, upper part looks 
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like a collar. Yours does not. Still, you 
have as many wings as I. 

What a pretty plu^ coat you wear ! Is 
it not too warm for this weather? 

B. — Oh, no! it is not too warm for me. 

My wings are not so large as yours, but 
I think I can fly as fast as you can. You 
have one pair of beautiful wings, Mr. 
Grasshopper. I can see them when you 
fly, but not when you are at rest. 

G. — Thank you, Miss Bee. My upper 
wings are long and narrow. When I rest 
I fold the under pair like a fan, and cover 
them with the upper ones. You see the 
upper wings lie straight on the sides of 
my body and lap at the tip, so as to form 
a slanting roof. 

B. — I am glad your beautiful wings 
are so well protected. What do you do 
with those long hind-legs, Mr. Grasshop- 
per? You surely cannot walk. 

G. — Ha ! Ha ! Have you never seen 
me hop? My hind-legs are for leaping 
and jumping. I can walk up the trunks 
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of trees or the steins of small plants as 
well as any other insect. 

But tell me, little^ Bee, is it true that 
you carry market-baskets on your hind- 
legs? 

B. — It is true. Have you never seen 
them filled with flour? I make bee-bread 
of this yellow flour. You ki: /^v I get the 
pollen from the flowers. 1 do not see the 
use of those spines on your hind-legs. 
Will you tell me about tlic'ii? 

G. — Sometime I will, but not to-day. 

You and I, dear Bee, are fitted for the 
lives we live. The life that God has 
given to us. 

Let us look at the body of the grass- 
hopper. Do you see a fold on each side 
of the abdomen? Above each fold is a 
row of small holes. 

Count them. How many do you find? 

The grasshopijer breathes through these 
holes. All insects have breathing tubes 
in their bodies. 
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Tes, go, little creature, 

To fan the warm air, 
With soft, silken pinions 

So brilliant and fair; 
A poor fluttering captive 

No longer you'll be ; 
There! out of the window! 

You're free — you are freSo 

Go rest on the bosom 

Of some pretty flower ; 
Go sport in the sunlight 

Your brief little hour; 
Your day at the longest 

Is scarcely a span; 
Then go and enjoy it. 

Be gay while you can. 

You see I have something 

More useful to do, 
I work, and must learn, — 

And play sometimes too. 
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Your days with the blossoms, 
Bright thing, you may spend, 

They close with the summer, 
Mine never shall end. 

— T. S. Arthur. 

silken pinions brilliant fluttering, 

brief bosom scarcely captive 



A WOELD OF BEAUTY. 

How much there is that's beautiful 

In this fair world of ours! 
The verdure of the early spring, 

The sweetly blooming flowers, 

The brook that dances in the light. 

The birds that carol free. 
Are objects beautiful and bright, 

That everywhere we see. 

verdure caroi world dances 



SPIDERS. 
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V. SPIDERS. 



1. THE LITTLE SPINNER. 



Today Uncle John and I have been 
watching a garden spider spin its web. 

The web, after it 
was completed, was 
about one foot in di- 
ameter. The nimble 
little spider did the 
work in about fifty 
minutes. 

Do I hear you ask, 
** Where did she get 
the silk with which to make the web?'' 

The spider carries in her body the silk 
from which she spins the web. 

You know that the saliva which mois- 
tens one's food is stored away in sacs 
in the mouth. 

The spider's body has sacs in which 
liquid is stored. 
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Look near the tip on the under side 
of her abdomen. Do you see six small 
bunches? In these bunches are sacs, 
in which is stored a kind of gum. From 
this gum she spins the thread with which 
she makes a web. 

These six bunches are spinnerets. In 
each spinneret are many tiny holes or 
tubes, through which the gum oozes. As 
soon as this gum comes into the air it 
hardens, and makes the thread by which 
we see the spider hanging. 

She can spin a fine thread or a coarse 
thread, as she chooses. 

Isn't it strange? How does she do it? 

From each spinneret there are many 
threads oozing through the tiny tubes. 
The spider unites these threads into one 
thread. If she wishes a fine one, she 
closes some of the tubes. 

There are two kinds of liquid in the 
spinnerets. One kind makes a sticky 
thread; the other kind makes a dry thread. 
She needs both kinds for her web. 
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But how does she make her web ? Has 
she tools with which she works? 

Oh, yes; she carries these tools wher- 
ever she goes. They are too small to be 
seen without a microscope. 

This picture repre- 
sents her foot as it is 
seen through a micro- 
scope. Each foot has 
three claws. 

The middle claw is 
bent like a hook. She 
uses this one to hold the thread. 

Do you see the other claws have teeth 
which make them look like combs ? With 
these combs she guides the thread. 




How many spinnerets has the spider? 
Where are the spinnerets ? 
What comes from each spinneret? 
Describe a spider s foot. 



spider 


completed 


diameter 


fifty 


liquid 


spinnerets 


oozing 


oozes 


guides 


represents 


hardens 


wherever 
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2. THE SPIDER'S WEB. 




Tills picture represents the web which 
we saw the spider make. 

She selected this place, I think, because 
there were so many twigs and leaves. 

She began to work near the upper right 
corner {see page 169). She fastened a 
thread to a leaf, and then swung to h. 
At h she fastened a thread. She I'an 
along this line, and made it strong by 
adding another thread to it. 

To and fro, up and down she went, 
carrying threads with her, which she fast- 
ened to twigs or leaves. Soon she had a 
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five-sided figure with its diagonals. This 
was the framework of the web. 

She tried each line to see if it was firm. 

She then went to the centre of the 
framework, fastened a thread there, then 
she ran back on the diagonal to the 
outside line. Slie fastened the thread 




which she spun to the boundary a short 
distance from the diagonal. She then 
fastened another thread to the boundary 
line, and carried it to the centre of the 
framework. 

She worked until she had filled the 
framework with many lines, running from 
the centre to the boundary of the web. 
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They looked very much like the spokes 
of a wheel. They were the spokes of the 
web. The garden spider always makes 
its web wheel-shaped. 

Again she went to the centre of the 
web and fastened a thread. She then 




ran around the centre of the web spin- 
ning, laying and fastening the thread to 
the spokes (see page 168). 

At last she reached the boundary lines ; 
the web was complete. 

After going a short distance from the 
centre she seemed to change the dry 
thread to a sticky one, for the web glis- 
tened like dewdrops in the sun. 
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Uncle John said that the spider laid 
a sticky thread on the spokes to catch 
the insects which she lives upon. 



Describe a spider s web. 

ghstened selected swung four-sided 

figure diagonals boundary spokes 



A COBWEB MADE TO OEDEE. 

'*A hungry spider made a web 

Of thread so very fine, 
Tour tiny fingers scarce could feel 

The slender little line. 
Round about and round about 

And round about it spun; 
Straight across and back again, 

Until the web was done. 

'' Oh, what a pretty, shining web 
It was when it was done ! 
The little flies all came to see 
It hanging in the sun. 
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Round about and round about 
And round about they danced; 

Across the web and back again 
They darted and they glanced. 

''The hungry spider sat and watched 

The hapi3y little flies. 
It saw all round about its head, 

It has so many eyes. 
Round about and round about 

And round about they go; 
Across the web and back again, 

Now high, and then so low. 

*' ' Fm hungry, very hungry,' 

Said the spider to a fly; 
'If you were caught within the web 

You very soon should die.' 
But round about and round about 

And round about once more. 
Across the web and back again 

They flitted as before. 

"For all the flies were much too wise 
To venture near the spider; 
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They flapped their little wings, and flew 

In circles rather wider. 
Eound about and round about 

And round about went they, 
Across the web and back again. 

And then they flew away." 



Write the above story in your own words. 

hungry darted glanced flitted 

venture flapped rather wider 



o^H^y 



THE SPIDEE AND THE FLY. 

'''Will you walk into my parlor?' 

Said a spider to a fly; 
' 'Tis the prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 

Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things 

To show when you are there. 

"'Sweet creature,' said the spider. 
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' You're witty and you're wise ; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, 
How brilliant are your eyes. 

^' * I have a little looking-glass 

Upon my parlor shelf; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, 

You shall behold yourself.' 
'I thank you, gentle sir,' she said, 

'For what you're pleased to say. 
And bidding you good-morning, now, 

I'll call another day.' 

'*The spider turned him round about, 

And went into his den, 
For well he knew the silly fly 

Would soon be back again. 
He wove some very pretty threads 

In a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready 

To dine upon the fly. 

**He went out to his door again, 
And merrily did sing. 
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' Come hither, hither, pretty fly, 
With the pearl and silver wing. 

Your robes are green and purple. 
There's a crest upon your head ; 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, 
But mine are dull as lead.' 




'^ Alas ! alas ! how very soon 

This silly little fly. 
In answer to his flattering words, 

Came slowly flitting by. 
With buzzing Avings she hung aloft. 

Then near and nearer drew. 
Thought only of her brilliant eyes 

And green and purple hue ; 
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Thought only of her crested head, 
Poor foolish thing! At last 

Up jumped the cunning spider, 
And fiercely held her fast." 



Did the spider bite or sting the fly? 

She poisoned it. Do you see something on 
the head which look like feelers ? They are not 
feelers. They are fangs having sharp points. 
She thrust these fangs into the fly's body, and 
left some poison there. 

What lesson does this poem teach? 

witty dine merrily crest diamond 

poisoned pearl flattering aloft hither 

3. IS THE SPIDER AN INSECT? 

Every insect has three parts to its 
body. Each part is in rings. An insect's 
body is hard. 

A spider's body has two parts. The 
head and the thorax are in one piece. 
The soft body of the sj^ider is covered 
with a hard, tough skin. 
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An insect has six legs. A spider has 
eight legs. 

An insect may have wings. A spider 
never has wings. 

The head of an insect has two eyes, 
two feelers, and a mouth. 

The head of a spider has eight eyes, 
two fangs, and a mouth. 



Describe a spider. 

Compare a spider and a fly. 



o>«Ko 



TOO LATE. 



Paul Jones had one great fault, which 
grieved his papa and mamma very much. 
If asked to do anything he said, ** In a 
minute," and then forgot. If he was 
going anywhere he was never ready at 
the proper time. His mother often talked 
to him about this, but it did little good. 

At last she said, ''The next time you 
are not ready to go with me I shall go 
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without you.'' This made him careful for 
a long time. 

One day a sad thing happened. It 
was Thanksgiving Day. Paul was going 
with his papa and mamma to spend the 
day with his grandmother. It was a 
long drive to her house, but the road 
never seemed long to Paul if there was 
snow on the ground. 

This year there had been no snow until 
the day before Thanksgiving. Then it 
snowed all day, and all night too. The 
next morning the snow was several inches 
deep. Paul asked his mother to let him 
go out to play in the snow a little while 
before getting ready to go with her. He 
promised to come in as soon as she 
called. 

Paul had great fun tumbling about in 
the snow. When his mamma called, he 
had just begun to make a snow house. 
He said, ''In a minute," and went on 
with his play. At last he remembered 
that his mamma had called him. He 
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threw down the shovel with which he 
worked, and ran into the house. 

Paul found no one at home but Sara 
the maid. His papa and mamma had gone 
to grandma's home. Poor little Paul! 
The tears came to his eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks. 

Time passed very slowly as he sat by 
the fire, thinking of the jolly times all 
would have at grandma's house that 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Then the Thanksgiving dinner! PauPs 
heart was almost broken when he thought 
of that dinner. 

Suddenly some one called him. It was 
John, the coachman. *' Come,'' said John ; 
'^your grandma begged to have you with 
her this Thanksgiving Day, so your papa 
sent me for you." 

What did Paul's mamma wish to teach 
her little boy? 

coachman promised shovel maid 
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LOBD, TEAOH A LITTLE OHILD. 

'' Lord, teach a little child to pray, 
And, oh, accept my prayer; 
Thou hearest all the words I say. 
For Thou art everywhere. 

*^ A little sparrow cannot fall 
Unnoticed, Lord, by Thee ; 
And though I am so young and small, 
Thou carest still for me. 

"Teach me to do whatever is right. 
And when I sin, forgive; 
And make it still my chief delight 
To love Thee while I live." 



VERY QUEER ANIMALS. 
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VI. VERY QUEER ANIMALS. 



1. THE FROG. 




'^ Over in the meadow, 

Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother frog 

And her little froggies nine; 
' Croak ! ' said the mother ; 

^We croak,' said the nine: 
So they croaked and they plashed 

Where the clear pools shine.'' 
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Jolm Brown's home was in a large city. 
One summer he spent a few weeks with 
his cousin Willie Gray, who lived on a 
farm. What fun the boys had! 

Willie was pleased to have his cousin 
visit him. The first day he showed him 
the horses, the cows, the pigs, the ducks, 
and the chickens. 

After dinner they went to play by the 
brook. Almost the first thing they saw 
was a large frog sitting on a flat stone in 
the brook. 

''What a funny looking fellow!'' said 
John. ''Is this one of your pets? What 
is his name ? '' 

Willie laughed, and said, "No, he is 
not a pet. But I can tell you many 
funny things about him. 

"The frog is a clean looking fellow in 
his white vest and trousers, and loose 
green coat, which is quite glossy. Al- 
though he spends much of his time in 
the mud, his clothes are always clean. 

"He dives and swims. His long hind 
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legs help him in leaping, and the hind 
web-feet aid him in swimming.'' 

''What a large mouth! Has he any 
teeth?'' asked John, 

'* He has teeth in the upper jaw, but 
aot in the lower one. ^ y 

''When cold i^fl^M^^^rif 
weather comes, wL^t^^^S^^m 
the frog does a 
very strange thing. 
You see his body 
is not covered 
with feathers, fur, 
wool, or hair to keep it warm. 

"He buries himself in the mud, where 
he sleeps all winter. 

"There in his soft bed in the mud 
under the ice and water he is warm 
enough to live through the winter." 

" What a sleepy fellow he must be ! " 
said John. " I wouldn't like to sleep all 
winter. Why, it is the best part of the 
year. Think of losing all the skating and 
the coasting! " 
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"Yes, but the frog doesn't like cold 
weather. As soon as spring comes, he 
leaves his bed, hops upon a stone, and 
sits in the sun. He enjoys the sunshine 
as well as the water. 

'* The frog lays many eggs in the water. 
Did you ever see a baby frog, John? 

*^Baby frogs do not look like frogs, 
and they are not called frogs. They are 
tadpoles. It is interesting to watch tad- 
poles change to frogs. 

"We will get some frogs' eggs and put 
them into a tub of water." 

"What are frogs good for?" asked John. 

"The legs are good to eat. If you will 
get up at four o'clock to-morrow morning, 
we will come to the brook and catch 
some frogs. Mamma will cook them. 

"Oh, you will like -them too! Fried 
frog tastes like chicken." 



Where does the frog live ? 
With what is the body covered? 
Describe his legs and feet. 
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Where does he live during the winter? 
What is a baby frog called? 

pigs vest trousers meat fried 

losing coasting tadpoles cook skating 




2. HOW THE FROGS' EGGS CHANGED. 

A few days after the eggs were put 
into the tub, the boys saw many tiny 
creatures. 

"You see/' said Willie, *'a tadpole has 
a large head, a short body, 
and a long flat tail. There 
are no legs and no fins." 

"What are those pink threads on the 
sides of the head?" 

"Those are gills. The tadpole breathes 
as a fish breathes. In a few days these 
gills will be covered with 
a thin skin." 

For many days the boys watched the 
tiny creatures. They saw how strangely 
tadpoles grow. 
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The hind legs came out of the body 
first; then in a few days the fore legs 





appeared, when the tadpoles began to 
look a little like frogs. 

But how surprised the boys were to see 
the long tails become shorter and shorter. 

*'How much like frogs our little tad- 
poles look ! '' said John one day when 
they looked like this picture. 

*' They- are getting ready to 
jump out of the water," said 
Willie. ** Their gills are gone, 
and they can not breathe in the water as 
easily as they can out of it. They have 
lungs, and breathe as we do." 

Soon they saw a real frog jump from 
the water. 

When John went back to the city he 
told his papa all he knew about tad- 
poles. 

Don't you think he surprised his papa? 
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From what do tadpoles come? 
How does a tadpole look? 
Which legs grow first? 
Write all you can about tadpoles. 

fins breathe gills lungs surprised 



3. THE TOAD. 

** Over in the meadow, 

In the sand, in the sun. 
Lived an old mother toad 

And her little toadie one. 
' Wink ! ' said the mother ; 

'I wink,' said the one: 
So she winked, and she blinked 

In the sand, in the sun.'' 

Willie and his cousin John used their 
eyes to learn of the wonderful things 
about them. They tried to learn some- 
thing every day. 

One evening after tea they sat on the 
doorstep. While they were busy talking 
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of what they had seen during the day, a 
large toad hopped from under the steps. 
*'Look at that toad! What is he do- 
ing?'' 

''Did you see him catch that bug?" 
asked Willie. ''How quickly he did it!" 

Then Willie's papa 
said, "Do you know, 
boys, that the most curi- 
ous thing about a toad is 
his tongue. His tongue, 
which is very long, is fastened to the 
front part of the jaw. Its tip is turned 
backward into the mouth. The end of 
the tongue is covered with something 
sticky. When an insect flies near, Mr. 
Toad darts out his tongue rapidly. If he 
but touches the insect, that is enough. 
He has him fast. The toad's eyes are 
sharp, and his tongue is swift." 

"Is the frog's tongue like the toad's 
tongue? " 

"Yes, indeed; it is very much like it. 
"The toad is the frog's cousin. He 
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is not so pretty as his cousin, but more 
useful. You need not go to the pond, 
John, to find the toad. He does not like 
to stay near the water. He goes there in 
the spring to lay eggs, but that is all. 
His home is in gardens and in fields. 

''He does not like to sit in the sun 
as well as his cousin does. Oh, no; he 
seeks shady places. He even scratches 
away the dirt under a stone to make a 
place where he can sit in the shade. 

''At night he comes out of his hiding- 
place and hunts for worms and insects. 
The toad, you see, is the gardener's friend. 

" The toad is a sleepy fellow too ! When 
it turns cold, he goes to sleep in a hole 
in the ground and stays there until the 
frosty days are gone.'' 

"Are baby toads tadpoles?" 

''Yes; one can not tell a baby toad 
from a baby frog. Isn't it strange?" 



What does a toad eat? Where does he find 
his food? How does he catch it? 
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Describe his tongue. 

Where does the toad live during cold weather ? 

In what is the toad unlike the frog? 

tongue toad shady swift 



dirt 



4. THE TREE-TOAD. 






Did you ever see a tree-toad? He is 

a pretty little fellow, 
soft and gray. He 
1^ is so clean that you 
would like to take 
him in your hand. 
What strange fin- 
gers and toes he 
has ! They are made 
so that he can climb up a straight, 
smooth stick. 

One can tame him with a very little 
care. Then he will come up to one and 
take flies from his hand. 

He looks like a small bunch of moss 
on the limb of a tree. One's eyes must 
be sharp to see him. 
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5. THE FROG, THE MOUSE, AND THE HAWK. 

Once upon a time a frog and a mouse 
met and became friends. 

**Will you go home with me, Miss 
Mouse?'' said the frog; **I should like to 
show you the beautiful things we have 
in the pond." 

'/I should like to go, Mr. Frog, but I 
can not swim very well,'' said the mouse. 

'* Never mind that," said the frog; *'I 
will help you. With this red string I 
can tie your foot to mine. Then you can 
not drown." So, agreeing to this, off they 
went together, singing. 

The frog was much wiser than the 
mouse. He thought only of the fun he 
would have on the pond. 

When they reached the pond the frog 
tied one foot of the mouse to his foot, 
and leaped into the water. 

How. fast he darted through the water, 
first this way, then that. ''It is fun, is 
it not, dear mouse ? " 
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The mouse was too weak to answer. 
Soon she could not breathe. She was 
drowned, and her body floated on the 
water. 

By and by a hawk, crossing the pond, 
saw the body of the mouse. 

The hawk flew down, took the mouse 
in his claws and flew away; but he 
carried the frog too. 

'* Stop, stop, Mr. Hawk ! Please let me 
go ! You do not want me ; it is the 
mouse you want.'' 

''That is true. I took the mouse, but 
I like frog much better than mouse. I 
will eat you and then take the mouse.'' 

Soon the hawk had eaten the frog and 
the mouse. 

This cruel trick cost the frog his life. 

Those who play tricks on others may 
get into trouble themselves. 

Do to others as you would have others 

do to you. Adapted from iEsop's Fablks. 

cruel trick drowned agreemg reached 
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VII. SELECT READING. 

1. NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 

In the middle of winter there came a 
thaw. The ice moved down the river. 
The sleighing was all gone. There wasn't 
enough snow left to make a ball. The 
boys hung up their skates with a sigh. 

Two or three robins came from the 
south to look for crumbs. 

'' Spring has come, I am sure/' said a 
little peach-tree. '' Now I shall blossom.'' 

** Blossom now?" cried her neighbor, 
who had lived through so many winters 
that she knew *' all their tricks and ways." 

''Don't let this thaw deceive you, my 
child. We shall have cold weather and 
frosts yet." 

''I don't believe a word of it," replied 
the young peach-tree. ''Do you see how 
my buds are swelling? If you do not 
hurry, folks will think you are dead, and 
cut you down." 
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'* Blossom if you wish. But by and by, 
when the orchard is all blooming, and 
only you have none, remember I warned 
you.'' 

*^ There was a robin in the orchard this 
morning. He whistled, 'Spring has come! 
spring is here!' I believe robins." 

'*Did you hear the crow as he flew 
from the north say, 'There's a cold wave 
coming ' ? " 

**Let me know when it gets here." 

'' Oh, you'll find it out when it kills 
your buds ! " 

One cold night the peach-tree sighed, 
'' Oh, dear, the sap in my veins is freez- 
ing! What will my buds do?" 

In the morning the river was covered 
with merry skaters. Sleigh-bells sang a 
merry tune. The peach-tree heard a neigh- 
bor say, ''Do you know that last night's 
frost killed all the buds on the young 
peach-tree?" 

At last spring came. The birds flew 
about. The tree-toads and the frogs sang. 
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The little bluets came up and opened 
their wondering eyes. Bees began to buzz 
and hum, hornets flew by with tiny bun- 
dles to build their nests. The grass crept 
out of prison. All the peach-trees but 
one were covered with rosy blossoms. 

''How beautiful we are!'' said the lit- 
tle peach-tree. ''How the pines and the 
birches, in their plain dresses, must envy 
us.'' 

" My friend, you cannot see yourself. 
You chose to blossom in January. The old 
red cedars are as pretty as you are now." 

By and by the rosy blossoms were gone. 

"Now I am as pretty as any of you," 
cried the unhappy peach-tree. 

"Please wait," the others said. Soon 
there were large, rosy peaches on every 
tree but this one. 

"Nothing but leaves," she sighed, "noth- 
ing but leaves ! " 



thaw 


sleighing 


skates 


deceive 


orchard 


warned 
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GIVE ME A WISH. 



" Be my fairy, mother, 

Give me a wish to-day ; 
Something as well in sunshine 

As when the raindrops play/' 

" And if I were a fairy, 

With but one wish to spare, 

What should I give thee, darling. 
To quiet thine earnest prayer? " 

'* rd like a little brook, mother, 

All for my very own, 
To laugh all day among the trees. 

And shine on the mossy stone. 

*' To run right under the window. 
And sing me fast asleep ; 

With soft steps and a tender sound 
Over the grass to creep. 

*' Make it run down the hill, mother. 

With a leap like a tinkling bell, 
So fast I never can catch the leaf 

That into its fountain fell. 
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'' Make it as wild as a frightened bird, 

As crazy as a bee, 
With a noise like the baby^s funny laugh ; 

That's the brook for me/^ 

—Rose Tbbrt. 



2. WILLIE'S BICYCLE. 

Willie had a bicycle given him on his 
birthday. After he learned to ride rap- 
idly he delighted to go on errands for 
papa or mamma. 

One day his mother asked him to bring 
her a package of sugar from the village, 
and to do it quickly. She wished to frost 
some cakes before her expected guests 
came to tea. 

Always glad to do anything for mamma, 
Willie was soon at the store. 

The small package was snugly stowed 
away in the very convenient pocket of 
his bicycle. 

On his way home he passed a large, 
open field, where the boys were playing 
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leap-frog, in a ring sometimes nsed b}' 
circuses. 

'* Hurra, Will! Bring your bicycle in, 
and see if you can go round the ring," 
shouted one of the boys. 

** Of course I can,'^ said Willie ; and he 
was soon going round and round, faster 
and faster. 

Then some of the other boys wanted 
to try his wheel, and it was not till it 
began to grow dark that Willie thought 
of the sugar for mother. 

He hurried home, but the guests were 
already there, and the cakes were eaten 
without frosting. 

*'0 mamma, I am so sorry I forgot — '' 

''Never mind now," his mother inter- 
rupted him. '' Go out, and sit down in 
the back porch till I can talk to you." 

Willie felt very sad as he sat down on 
the steps. He leaned his head against 
the house, and the big tears rolled down 
his cheeks. He watched the tall trees 
swaying to and fro till his eyes ached. 
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He was startled by the slamming of 
the side gate. There was no one in sight, 
and no breeze stirring. What made the 
gate slam? Then his bicycle, which was 
leaning against the house, stood up and 
started, moved by unseen hands. 

**Hold on! What does this mean?" 
shouted Willie. 

A dozen little voices all about him 
said, ''I forgot,'' ^*I forgot.'* ^* Forgot, for- 
got, forgot'' 

''Who are you? " 

''Fairies, to punish you." 

" Oh, my new bicycle ! " and Willie was 
about to start after it, when the gate 
opened, and the bright wheel whirled 
down the street, out of sight. 

Time went slowly for Willie after that, 
and one night he was sitting in the same 
place, thinking of his lost bicycle, when 
he saw it coming quickly up the street. 
The gate opened, the bright wheel came 
slowly past him, and stopped against the 
house, just as he always left it. 
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** Oh ! thank you, fairies. I won't for- 
get again/' 

** Very well/' the little voices said ; and 
the air was full of fairy laughter : '* Ha, 
ha, ha ! He, he, he ! " 

**Why, Willie, my son! Asleep out here 
in the night air? You will take cold." 

The sound of his mother's voice awoke 
him. Starting up, he looked for his bi- 
cycle. It was just as he had left it. He 
had been dreaming. 

— Our Littlk Ones. 

A SPRING STORY. 

'^ A Lady-bug and a Bumble-bee 

Went out in the fine spring weather ; 
They met by chance on a lilac bush, 
And talked for a while together. 

" 'These days are warm,' said the Bumble- 
bee, 
' But the nights are damp and chilly.' 
* So damp, indeed,' the Lady-bug cried, 
' I should think you'd rent the lily. 
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'' ' I know it's To Let — Tve seen the sign — . 
But it won't be long untaken ; 
The wonder is that so sweet a place 
Should ever have been forsaken.' 

*' ^ A thousand thanks/ said the Bee in 
haste, 
* And if you'll excuse my hurry, 
I'll go and secure the house at once, 
Before there's a rush and flurry.' 

*' So off he flew toward Marigold Street 
(The way was not long, not hilly), 
But just as he passed the pinks, he saw 
A little girl pick the lily. 

*' The only house he could find to rent 1 
And this is the pitiful reason 
Why out on a cold, bare clover leaf 
He slept the rest of the season. 

'' You call this story too sad to tell? 
Perhaps it is; but it teaches 
A little rule to the little heart 
Of each little girl it reaches. 
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*'And the rule is this: When the spring- 
time comes, 
And the nights are damp and chilly, 
Be very sure that it's not To Let, 
Before you gather a lily." 

sign lily forsaken thousand 

flurry hurry excuse pitiful 
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WAITDTO TO (JEO¥. 

'' Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup ! 
Think of the flowers that are under the 
snow, 

Waiting to grow ! 

** And think what hosts of queer little seeds, 
Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of 

weeds. 
Are under the leaves and under the snow. 
Waiting to grow ! 

'' Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 
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Reaching their slender brown fingers 

about, 
Under the ice and the leaves and the 

snow, 

Waiting to grow ! 

" Only a month or a few^ weeks more 
Will they be waiting behind that door ; 
Listen and watch, for they are below, 
Waiting to grow ! 

*• Nothing so small, or hidden so well. 
That God will not find it, and very soon 

tell 
His sun where to shine and his rain where 
to go, 

To help them to grow ! '' 

3. TILLY'S CHRISTMAS. 

THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 

As three little girls trudged home from 
school, they were heard talking. 

*'I am so glad to-morrow is Christmas, 
because I shall get so many presents/' 
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*' So am I glad, although I expect noth- 
ing but a pair of mittens/' 

*'And so am I; but I shall have no 
presents." 

As Tilly spoke the others looked at her 
with pity, and with some surprise too, 
for she spoke cheerfully. They wondered 
how she could be happy, if she were so 
poor that she could have no presents on 
Christmas. 

^' Don't you wish you could find a purse 
full of money right here in the path ? " 
said Kate, the girl who was going to 
have many presents. 

'^ Oh, don't I, if I could keep it hon- 
estly?" and Tilly's eyes brightened at the 
thought. 

**What would you buy?" asked Bessie, 
rubbing her cold hands, and wishing for 
her mittens. 

*'I would buy a pair of large, warm 
blankets, a load of wood, a shawl for 
mother, and a pair of shoes for myself." 

''Let us look. Maybe we can find a 
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purse. People are always going about 
with money at Christmas time. Some one 
may lose money here/' said Kate. 

As they went along the snowy road 
they looked about them, half in earnest, 
half in fun. Suddenly Tilly sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming, — 

''I see it! Tve found it!'' 

The others followed, but stopped, dis- 
appointed. It was not a purse, it was 
only a little bird. It lay upon the snow 
with its wings spread, but too weak to 
fly. Its little feet were stiff with cold, 
its once bright eyes were dull with pain. 
Instead of a gay song it could only give 
a faint chirp now and then, as if crying 
for help. 

*' Nothing but a stupid old robin ! " 
cried Kate, sitting down to rest. 

''I shall not touch it. I found one once 
and took care of it. As soon as it was 
well it flew away, without even saying 
* Thank you,'" said Bessie. 

'•Poor little birdie! How pitiful he 
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looks, and how glad he must be to see 
some one coming to help him! I'll take 
him up gently and carry him home to 
mother. Don't be afraid, dear; Fm your 
friend," said Tilly, as she put her hand 
over the bird. 

Kate and Bessie laughed. '' Don't stop 
for that thing. It is getting late and 
cold. Let us look for the purse." 

**You wouldn't leave it here to die!" 
cried Tilly. ''I would rather have the 
bird than the money. The purse wouldn't 
be mine. I should only be tempted to 
keep it. This poor bird will thank me 
and love me. I'm so glad I came in 
time." 

Gently lifting the bird, Tilly felt its 
tiny cold claws cling to her hand. She 
saw its dim eyes brighten as it nestled 
down with a chirp. 

'* Now I have a Christmas present, after 
all," she said, smiling, as they walked 
on. >*I have always wanted a bird, and 
this one will be a pretty pet for me." 
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''He'll fly away as soon as he is well. 
You would better not waste your time over 
him/' said Bessie. 

''He can't pay you for taking care of 
him, and my mother says ' It isn't worth 
while to help folks that can't help us,' " 
added Kate. 

"My mother says, 'Do as you would 
be done by.' I am sure I should like 
some one to help me if I was dying of 
hunger and cold. 'Love your neighbor 
as yourself is another of her sayings. 
This bird is my neighbor. I'll love him 
and care for him, just as I often wish 
our rich neighbor would love and care 
for us." 

" What a funny girl you are," said Kate, 
"caring for that silly bird, and talking 
about loving your neighbor in that sober 
way. Mr. King does not care for you and 
never will, though he knows you need his 
help. I don't think your plan amounts to 
much." 

"I believe it, though. I shall do my 
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part. Good night. I wish you ' A Merry 
Christmas/ and hope you'll have many 
presents/' said Tilly as they parted. 



Christmas 
disappointed 
rubbing 
tempted 



expect 
purse 
earnest 
folks 



mittens 
money 
stupid 
sober 



trudged 
honestly 
receive 
amounts 



CHRISTMAS EVE. 



Tilly's eyes filled with tears. She felt 
very j^oor as she went on alone toward the 
little old house where she lived. She 
thought, '' How pleasant it would be to 
have some of the pretty things that all 
children like to find in their stockings on 
Christmas morning. Then I should be so 
happy if I could give mother something 
nice. So many things are needed. But 
there is no hope of getting them. We can 
barely get food and fire. 

^' Never mind, birdie," she said at last. 
''We'll make the best of what we have. 
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You shall have a happy Christmas. I 
know God will not forget us if others do." 

She stopped a minute to wipe her eyes 
and put her cheek against the bird's soft 
breast. She found great comfort in the 
little creature, though it could only love 
her, nothing more. 

'^ See, mother, what a nice present I have 
found,'' she cried, going into the house 
with a cheery face that was like sunshine 
in the dark room. 

''I am glad of that, my dear, for I haven't 
been able to get my little girl anything but 
a rosy apple. Poor bird! Give it some 
warm bread and milk. Then you may put 
it into my basket on this soft flannel." 

After feeding and putting the bird to 
bed Tilly helped her mamma get supper. 

Such a poor little supper, yet such a 
happy one I for love, charity, and content- 
ment were guests there. 

'^We must go to bed early, for we've 
only wood enough to last over to-morrow. 
I shall be paid for my Avork the day after, 
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and then we can get more/' said Tilly's 
mother as they sat by the fire. 

'' If my bird was only a fairy and would 
give us three wishes how nice it would be ! 
Poor bird, he can't give me anything ; but 
it's no matter," said Tilly, looking at the 
robin as he lay with his head tucked under 
his wing, a feathery bunch. 

'' He can give you one thing, Tilly — the 
pleasure of doing good. That is one of the 
sweetest things in life. The poor can 
enjoy it as well as the rich." 

As her mother spoke, with her tired hand 
softly stroking her little daughter's hair, 
Tilly suddenly started and pointed to the 
window, saying in a whisper, — 

'' I saw a face, a man's face, looking in ! 
It's gone now, but I saw it." 

'' Some traveller, perhaps. I'll go and 
see." Tilly's mother went to the door. 

No one Avas there. The wind blew cold, 
the stars shone, the snow lay white on field 
and wood, and the Christmas moon was 
glittering in the sky. 
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''I saw no one, Tilly/' said her mother 
as she came back. 

'* I wish we had a curtain there/' replied 
Tilly. 

''I like to have our light shine out in the 
evening, for the road is dark sometimes 
and is lonely just here. The twinkle of 
our lamp is pleasant to people's eyes as 
they go by. We can do so little for our 
neighbors I am glad to cheer the way for 
them. 

'' Now go to bed, dear, I will come soon." 

stockings barely charity contentment 

guests tucked started curtain 

twinkle pleasant people's neighbors 



CHRISTMAS MORNING. 



Soon the house was dark and still. No 
one saw the Christmas spirits at their 
work that night. 

When Tilly opened the door next morn- 
ing she gave a loud cry, clapped her hands 
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and then stood still, speechless with 
wonder and delight. 

There before the door lay a great pile of 
wood, all ready to burn, and near it a big 
bundle and a basket with a bouquet of 
winter roses, holly, and evergreen tied to 
the handle. 

''Oh, mother! did the fairies do it?'' 
cried Tilly, as she handed the basket to her 
mother and took the bundle in her arms. 

''Yes, dear, the best and dearest fairy 
in the world, called ' Charity.' She walks 
abroad at Christmas time, does beautiful 
deeds like this, but stays not to be 
thanked," said her mother, as she undid 
the bundle. 

There they were, — the warm, thick 
blankets, the warm shawl, the new shoes, 
and, best of all, a pretty winter hat for 
Bessie. The basket was full of good things 
to eat. On the flowers lay a paper saying, 
" For the little girl who loves her neighbor 
as herself." 

" Mother, I really think my bird is a 
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fairy bird, and all these good things came 
from him/' said Tilly, laughing and crying 
with joy. 

It really did seem so, for as she spoke 
the robin flew to the window, hopped to 
the bouquet and, perching among the 
roses, sang one of his sweetest songs. 

The sun streamed in on flowers, bird, 
and happy child. No one ever knew that 
Mr. King had seen and heard the little 
girls the night before. No one dreamed 
that the rich man had learned a lesson 
from his poor neighbor. 

Tilly's bird was a fairy bird. By her 
love and tenderness to the helpless thing 
she brought good gifts to herself, and 
happiness to the giver of them. 

Besides, she had a friend that did not fly 
away, but stayed with her till the snow 
was gone,, making summer for her in the 
winter time. 

— From Aunt Jo's Scbap Bag, hy Louisa M. Alcott. 

spirits clapped speechless pile burn 
holly seized shadow glide tenderness 
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GIVE, IP BUT A TEIFLE. 

''Though but a trifle, something give 
To help the poor along; 
'Tis not how much^ it is the toill 
That makes the virtue strong. 

''You have but little? Never say 
' 'Tis of no use to give ; ' 
A penny, if you give to-day, 
May help the dying live. 

"Then give a trifle cheerfully, 
From out thy little store. 
And it will all return to thee 
When thou wilt need it more." 
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WHAT? 

What was it that Charlie saw to-day, 
Down in the pool where the cattle lie? 

A shoal of the spotted trout at play? 
•Or a sheeny dragon-fly? 
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The fly and the fish were there, indeed; 

But as for the puzzle, — guess again ! 
It was neither a shell, nor flower, nor reed. 

Nor the nest of a last year's wren. 

Some willows droop to the brooklet's 
bed ; — 
Who knows but a bee had fallen down? 
Or a spider, swung from his broken 
thread. 
Was learning the way to drown? 

You have not read nie the riddle yet, 
Not even the wing of a wounded bee. 

Not the web of a spider, torn and wet. 
Did Charlie this morning see. 

Now answer, you who have grown so 
wise, — 
What could the wonderful sight have 
been. 
But the dimpled face and great blue eyes 
Of the rogue who was looking in? 

— Kate Putnam Osgood. 
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WHAT CAN I DO? 

''What if a little ray of light, 

Just starting from the sun, 
Should linger in its downward flight! 

Who'd miss the tiny one? 
Perhaps the rose would be less bright, 

Twas sent to shine upon. 

"What if the raindrop in the sky, 

In listless ease should say, 
'FU not be missed on earth, so I 

Contented here will stay'? 
Would not some lily, parched and dry, 

Less fragrant be to-day? 

''What if some acorn on the ground. 

Refused its shell to burst! 
Where would the stately tree be found? 

Or, if the humble dust 
Refused the germ to nestle round, 

What could the farmer trust? 

** I am a child ; it will not do, 
An idle life to lead, 
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Because I'm small and talents few; 

Of me the Lord hath need, 
Some work or calling to pursue, 

Or do some humble deed. 

'' I must be active every hour, 

And do my Maker's will; 
If but a ray can paint the flower, 

A raindrop swell the rill, 
I know in me there is a power 

Some humble place to fill/' 



4. THE DISCONTENTED PINE TREE. 

In a forest stood a little tree. Through 
good and bad weather it held its place 
among its neighbor trees. But all this 
time it had needles instead of leaves. 
These needles all had sharp points. 

The little tree grew impatient, and spoke 
thus to itself : '^ All my companions have 
beautiful leaves, whereas I have only 
needles. No one cares for me. If I dared 
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to make a wish for what I want, it would 
be for leaves of pure gold.'' 

When night came, the little tree slept 
aa usual, but awoke very early in the 
morning. Behold ! it had beautiful golden 
leaves! What a sight that was I 

The little tree said, '* Now I am happy. 
No other tree in the forest has golden 
leaves.'' 

When evening came, an old peddler 
with a great sack over his shoulder went 
through the forest. 

Soon he saw the golden leaves. 

He gathered them all, thrust them into 
his sack, and hastened away, leaving the 
little tree bare. How strange it looked! 

Then the tree spoke with great sorrow : 
'* The golden leaves were only a grief to 
me. I am ashamed of myself before the 
other trees ; their foliage is so bright and 
beautiful. If I dared again to wish for 
something, it would be to have leaves of 
clear glass." 

Then again the little tree slept, and 
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again did it awake early. Behold ! it had 
leaves of shining glass ! Such a wonder ! 

'' Now I am indeed happy/' said the 
little tree. '' No other tree in the forest 
glistens as 1 do.'' 

Then the weather became angry and a 
great whirlwind arose. It passed swiftly 
through all the trees and came to the 
leaves of glass. They fell with a crash, 
and there they lay in the grass, broken 
in pieces. 

With tears the little tree spoke again: 
'' My glass leaves are all in pieces. 

*' The other trees kept their green foli- 
age. Indeed, when I wish again it shall 
be for green leaves." 

Then the little tree slept again. When 
it awoke, behold, it had fine, green leaves. 
How beautiful it was ! 

Then the little tree laughed, and said : 
'' Now I have leaves that will not make 
me ashamed." 

Just then a mother goat came bounding 
tlirough the forest in search of grass and 
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leaves for her little ones to feed upon. 
She saw the little tree's leaves so fresh 
and green, and looking no farther she and 
her kids devoured them all. 

Then was the little tree again in grief. 
It spoke now to itself : ''I now wish for 
no more leaves, neither green nor red nor 
golden. Had I only my needles I would 
complain no more.'' 

In sorrow slept the little tree and in 
sadness did it awake. But as soon as it 
looked at itself in the sunlight it shook 
its needles and laughed aloud. The other 
trees in the forest looked at it in sur- 
prise, but the little tree never told them 
that it had been dreaming. 



Write the story of the little pine tree. 

ashamed foliage discontented whirlwind 

through bounding whereas neighbor 

peddler devoured beautiful laughed 

weather impatient glistens swiftly 
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STOP, STOP, PEETTT WATER! 

' Stop, stop, pretty water ! ' 
Said Mary, one day, 

To a frolicsome brook. 
That was running away. 

*Yoa run on so fast! 

I wish you would stay ; 
My boat and my flowers 

You will carry away. 

'But I will run after; 

Mother says that I may; 
For I would know wliere 

You are running away.' 

So Mary ran on ; 

But I have heard say, 
That she never could find 

Where the brook ran away. 









-Mrs. Follen. 
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BIBDS AND FLOWESS. 



'*The little birds fly over, 

And oh ! how sweetly sing, 
To tell the happy children 
That once again 'tis spring. 

**The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls, 
The willow buds in silver. 
For little boys and girls. 

'' And just as many daisies 

As their small hands can hold, 
The little ones may gather. 
All fair, in white and gold. 

**Here blooms the warm red clover. 
There peeps the violet blue; 
happy, happy children! 

God makes them all for you.'' 
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5. GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

''Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease 
To very, very little keys; 
And don't forget that they are these : 
' I thank you^ sir,' and ' If you please.^ " 



'' For he who always does his best. 
His best will better grow; 
But he who shirks or slights his task. 
He lets the better go/' 



*' Speak gently ! it is better far 
To rule by love than fear; 
Speak gently! let no harsh words mar 
The good we might do here.'' 



*' God sends his bright spring sun 
To melt the ice and snow, 
To start the green leaf buds. 
And make the flowers grow." 



''Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.'' 
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6. MAXIMS. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day. 

Never trouble others for what you can 
do yourself. 

Never spend your money before you 
have it. 

Never buy what you do not want he- 
cause it is cheap. 

Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, 
and cold. 

We never repent of having eaten too 
little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly. 

Take things always by the smooth 
handle. 

When angry, count ten before you 
speak ; if very angry, count a hundred. 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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